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GHOSTS. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


AMILY thought ghosts get their start by some one in a 
family thinking over some particular trait, feature, 
aim, misfortune of himself or his family. Continued 
thoughts add force and body to and make a more 

complete thing, a definite entity of the original thought. So 
far, there is only an individual thought ghost bearing upon a 
person’s family and its members’ traits of excellence or doom 
to misfortune. His thought communicated to other members 
of the family causes members of the family to value some of 
his deeds, be impressed, with the belief in the reality of the 
family trait or the certainty and warning of impending misfor- 
tune, or other feature in which the originator believed. The 
group of the thoughts of the family or clan centred around the 
particular feature of the family or clan, forms a family thought 
host. 
: One member is impressed by others with the importance 
and reality of the belief and then contributing his share of be- 
lief, adds to the strength and life and influence of the thought 
host. 
’ Among family thought ghosts are such as the thought 
ghosts of the honor, pride, gloom, death and fortune, or finan- 
cial success of the family. The thought ghost of honor starts 
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with the doing of some praiseworthy, exceptional deed by some 
member of a family, which deed brought general recognition. 
Thinking of this deed continued, incites other members of the 
family or clan, to similar deeds. 

The pride ghost has for its essence the thought of the 
family name rather than the thought of a noble deed and the 
doing of similar deeds. The pride ghost then causes those it 
influences to think of themselves being, as members of their 
family, better than others. It often prevents unworthy deeds 
which might injure the name or hurt the family pride, but 
often it has another effect by allowing iniquitous actions be- 
cause covered by the family pride; and further, it tends to 
foster boastfulness and empty, unworthy conceit. The pride 
ghost is often good in its initial influence, but becomes a sorry 
and ridiculous affair in the end, when a person has nothing of 
himself to be proud of, but has only the family ghost of the 
name. 

The family thought ghost of calamity begins usually by a 
pet theory of a person that something is going to happen. This 
theory extends to members of the family, and becomes a fact. 
Something then does happen. This supports the theory, and 
the thought ghost of calamity takes hold of the minds of the 
family. Usually the ghost manifests to them as forewarnings; 
they live in a gloom of apprehension that something is going to 
happen. That thought compels the happenings. The family 
nurses the ghost by noting and telling the many happenings of 
disasters and tragedies in the family. Little incidents are mag- 
nified and given importance. By this the ghost is nourished. 
This line of thought makes people impressionable and tends to 
the development of the astral senses of clairaudience and clair- 
voyance. If the warnings of impending danger or disaster are 
true, it is a question whether it is better to be apprised or not 
to know. These warnings are often received clairaudiently or 
through clairvoyance. They come as warnings by a certain 
wail that is heard, a certain sentence which is repeated and 
heard by one of the members of the family; or the family ghost 
will manifest as an appearance in the figure of a man, woman, 
child, or an object, like a dagger, appearing, or a symbol, like 
a cross being seen. Depending on the particular prophetic 
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sign, sickness of a member, an accident, loss of something are 
indicated. 

Warnings by a deceased mother or other member do not 
come under this head. They are dealt with under the heading 
Ghosts of Dead Men. But the calamity thought ghost can be 
made to appear by the thought of the living members of a fam- 
ily, in the form of a deceased ancestor or relative. 

The family thought ghost of insanity may have its genesis 
in the pondering of one on the thought of insanity and con- 
necting an ancestor with the thought, and impressing his mind 
with the thought that there is an ancestral strain of insanity. 
The thought may be suggested to him by some one else. But it 
will not have any effect unless he conceives in his mind the 
thougth of insanity as a family strain. The belief communi- 
cated to and received by members of the family connects them 
with the ghost, which grows in importance and influence. If 
there be indeed a hereditary strain of insanity, it will not have 
as much as such a ghost to do with any particular member of 
the family becoming insane. The family insanity thought 
ghost may obsess a member of the family and be the direct 
cause of his insanity. 

The death ghost usually gets its inception in a curse. The 
curse hurled at or prediction about a person or members of his 
family is impressed upon his mind and he builds up the mental 
spectre of death. When he dies or the member dies, the death 
ghost is established and given a place in the thoughts of the 
family and is nourished by their thoughts, as are the other fam- 
ily thought ghosts. The death ghost is fearfully expected to 
perform his duty in time, by officiating through some mani- 
festation at the time the death of some one in the family ap- 
proaches. The manifestation is often the breaking of a mirror, 
or other furniture, or the fall of something suspended from the 
wall, or a bird flying into the room and falling dead, or some 
other manifestation the family knows to be the sign of the pres- 
ence of the death ghost. 

The fortune ghost comes into existence through worship 
of the thought of fortune by a person. He becomes the head of 
the family. By his worship of the thought of fortune he makes 
connection with the money spirit, and becomes obsessed by this 
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spirit. The money spirit is a separate entity and not the ghost 
of fortune, yet it inspirites and makes the family fortune 
thought ghost active. The thought ghost makes actual connec- 
tion with the individual members of the family, and, if they 
. respond to the thought demanded for the feeding and mainten- 
ance of the ghost, the fortune ghost will overshadow them and 
be the vehicle through which the money spirit will act. For 
generations this fortune thought ghost of the family will be a 
thing which will make the gold flow into the family coffers. 
But in order to have this continue for generations, the original 
thought ghost maker and worshipper will communicate to his 
descendant, and they will pass on the idea to perpetuate the 
ghost in the family, and so the particular means are passed on 
by which the accumulation is had. It is as though a compact 
were made between the family thought ghost and the members 
of the family. Instances of such families will readily come to 
mind. The name of the controlling entity is not known as 
family thought ghost of fortune. 

Any family thought ghost will continue as long as it is 
nourished by thought from the members of the family. Per- 
sons outside the family can remind the family of the ghost, but 
only those of the family can perpetuate the ghost. The family 
thought ghost dies from lack of nourishment, or else it may be 


broken up or destroyed by one or more members of the family. _ 


Aggressive disbelief is not enough to destroy a thought ghost. 
That may put the particular disbelieving member out of touch 
for a time with the influence of the family thought ghost. To 
dissipate the thought ghost, something must be done actively 
and the thought must be contrary to the nature of the ghost. 
This doing and thinking by a member of the family will have a 
dissipating action upon the body of the thought ghost, and will 
also act upon the minds of the other members of the family and 
prevent them from giving maintenance to the ghost. 

The honor thought ghost begins to be dissipated by dishon- 
orable action and dissolute habits of some members of the fam- 
ily. The pride thought ghost begins to vanish when the family 
pride is wounded by one of its members, and in the case of 
foolish pride when one of the members of the family shows and 
insists on its emptiness. Fearless action by one of the members 
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of a family in face of the ghost’s dire warning, is the sign for 
evanescence of the calamity ghosts. Other members see that 
they too may in like manner become free from the influence of 
the ghost. As to the insanity thought ghost, any member of the 
family may become free from it by refusing to harbor the 
thought that insanity is in his family, and by holding positively 
with sound judgment an even balance, as soon as he feels any 
influence suggesting a family strain of insanity. The death 
ghost disappears when a member of the family ceases to be 
afraid of death, refuses to be lead into the state or under the 
influence suggested by the death ghost, and by showing other 
members of the family that his fearlessness of action has car- 
ried him beyond the time set by the death ghost. 

The fortune ghost usually comes to an end when an excess 
of worldly possession has caused in the members of the family 
debauchery and ensuing physical and mental disease and ster- 
ility. The ghost ends before if the members fail to live up to 
the compact of worship they know of. 


To be continued 
































THE EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION TO 
“THE SCARAB OF DESTINY”. 


N this number of “The Word” begins, under the title “The 
Scarab of Destiny,” a new type of story. The subjects of 
love, religion, travel, adventure, war, history, wonder, mystery, 
science, have had their places in the field of literature. It 
seemed that all possible types of stories had been used and that 
any new story must fall under one of the known types. “The 
Scarab of Destiny” introduces the new type, the Reincarnation 
Story. Reincarnation will have a prominent place in literature to 
come. Writers will make that fascinating subject known from 
their particular points of vision. 


The reincarnation story will make use of the other types, and 
add new features to those which hold the human interest in the 
immortality of the soul and the continuance of existence before 
the birth and beyond the burying of the body. The soul continues 
but not in the “spirit world,” “happy hunting grounds,” or “sum- 
mer land”; the soul lives on, and gains its conscious immortality 
by a return to life and lives in new physical human bodies on 
this, our old earth. “The Scarab of Destiny” tells the story of 
many souls through four of their consecutive earthly re-embodi- 
ments, and reveals enough of the inner life of these souls to ex- 
plain the causal connection of the situations through which they 
live and the events through which they pass. 

“The Scarab of Destiny” is much more than even a literary 
work of considerable merit which charms the reader by its ar- 
tistic arrangement and action, by the human characters brought 
into the present from ancient times, and made alive in scenes 
which are living pictures. “The Scarab of Destiny” indicates the 
solution of its psychological problems of great human interest, 
which have to do with the living and the dead. 

“The Scarab of Destiny” will compel and hold the interest of 
scholars and students who search for missing links in the chain of 
historical events. Searchers into the occult who look into and 
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would understand and interpret what is seen, will find in this story 
enough to excite and satisfy their wishes. This strange story will 
fascinate the general reader who delights in being made captive 
by a story in which he, too, lives. 


THE EGYPTIAN STORY 

The first scene in the story shows a Pheenician caravan camp- 
ing at the end of a day’s march in the Egyptian desert, two days’ 
journey from the city of Memphis, in the reign of Rameses III., in 
the year 1015 B. C. The caravan bears rich treasure from King 
Hiram of Tyre, and is in charge of his nephew, Prince Ardas, who 
is to ask the Pharoah for his daughter, the Princess Ranee, in 
marriage to the King of Tyre. 

Egypt is disclosed at the zenith of it’s civilization. The court 
of Rameses, commerce, the busy street life, the pleasure gardens, 
the temples, are vividly described. Egypt is alive, tangible; an- 
cient rites and mysteries are shown; astrologic and mythic lore 
is interpreted. The embalming of the dead and burial are shown. 
An account is made of the building of the pyramids, and a striking 
explanation offered of the Riddle of the Sphinx. The reader will, 
before he comes to the close of this Egyptian story, feel ac- 
quainted with the people and be quite at home in the Egypt of 
that time. Then are stated the causes of the downfall of Egypt, as 
it began to sink into the sleep of oblivion. 


THE LIFE IN ANCIENT BRITAIN 

A thousand years roll by—this period was supposed to be the 
cycle of a soul. The same characters appear in ancient Britain, in 
the reign of Claudius Drusus Nero. The reader is shown what 
England was in the long ago. The life of the Britons is there. The 
conquest of Caradoc, the Welsh Lion, is before the reader, who 
will sympathize with him in his inevitable defeat. Druidic rites and 
customs are revealed. Britain is conquered and under Roman rule. 
The curtain of death falls, and behind it the characters disappear. 
They reappear a thousand years later, in the twelfth century. 


RICHARD COUER DE LION 


The principal character is in this new drama, Richard Couer 
de Lion, King of England. There is a direct and thrilling chain of 
events which may show causes for many of the otherwise inex- 
plicable deeds and the daring of Richard, and why he left no heir 
to England’s throne. His valor, his love making, his crusade to 
the Holy Land, his imprisonment, his return to England, his stand 
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before the Castle of Chalus, are told with a simplicity and fa- 
miliarity which makes the reader an eye witness. The last love 
scene and the death of Richard are painted with a poetic pathos 
which the reader will not forget. 


THE LAST STORY 

In the final story, the familiar characters appear in their 
earthly bodies in London in the year 1900. The scarab is the means 
for bringing about the destiny, to do which the scarab was long 
ago made by the High Priest Sethos, in Egypt, and so fulfills the 
promise made to Ardas and Nicia by the Goddess of Love, three 
thousand years before. This ends the reincarnation story called 
“The Scarab of Destiny.” The lives of the characters, the writer 
has informed us, are not ended; three of the principals are 
alive today and prominent persons in England. They are unaware 


of their former lives. They may be made aware of the past in 
pages to follow. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR 

But how are these stories of reincarnation shown, and by 
whom? How is the connection of the causes shown? According 
to the account given, the history of the characters and their event- 
ful careers was discovered by means of a magic mirror, which is 
stated, in Chapter I of “The Scarab of Destiny” in this issue of 
“The Word,” to have belonged to Shah Jehan, and to have been 
used by him in communing with his departed wife, in the Taj 
Mahal, the mausoleum erected in her memory. A picture of this 
magic mirror is given. By occult art, the magic mirror is supposed 
to have been made sensitive to the astral world, in which are pre- 
served indelible records and pictures of every person and every 
happening. It is said that by invoking the magic of Hindu Gods, 
one versed in Brahminical mysteries is enabled to see other in- 


carnations through which they have passed, and read the esoteric 
scroll with ease. 


HOw “THE SCARAB OF DESTINY” WAS WRITTEN 

Readers of “The Word” will, perhaps, be as much interested in 
the circumstances under which the story was written, as in the 
story itself. The writer of “The Scarab of Destiny” lives in a New 
Jersey town, not far from New York. She had only country school 
education in South Wales. She had never thought of becoming a 
writer, and had no particular interest in literature. 

In the summer of 1912 she came into possession of some family 
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heirlooms; among them a scarab inscribed with many unusual 
hieroglyphics. The writer had never seen a scarab. With the 
handling of this relic strange sensations passed over her, the 
like she had never experienced, and her mind was stimulated. 
Strange scenes in beautiful valleys, broad plains, great forests, 
temples, tractless deserts, busy cities, flashed before her gaze. She 
desired no recurrence of these unusual sights, which were uncanny. 
So the writer placed the scarab of an unknown past in a box and 
buried it. 

For six months it lay undisturbed. Then one night she saw 
a beautifully painted mummy case. The cover fell slightly forward 
and a slender hand protruded, holding a roll of yellow parchment. 
She heard a voice, saying: “I bid thee write the story of the scarab. 
She told this to a friend, who begged her to obey the command. 
Accordingly, on the following day she got a pad and pen and be- 
gan to write without thought or effort. The pen was handy in 
recording the clear thoughts and vivid scenes which became ap- 
parent to the writer’s mind and senses. The writing was not done 
while in a trance. She was fully awake. Her senses were keen 
and she knew what was going on. She set the scarab before her 
while she wrote. She ended the day’s writing with regret, and 
eagerly looked forward to its continuance. She had seen no actors 
so real, no lovers more devoted, no scenes more enchanting, no 
romance more absorbing, no events more gripping, than those she 
now considered it her privilege to witnesss and her duty to portray. 
A notable feature is that, as the editor is informed, the story of 
six hundred pages was written in less than two months, and in 
a house in New Jersey without the assistance of any book or 
reference. 

According to the claim made by the writer, Sir Gilbert Man- 
nering, the narrator in the first chapter in this issue, is the one who 
brings the whole story to a happy end. He is himself discovered 
to be one of the principal characters in the four historic periods; 
he was the Phoenician Maris, friend and companion to the hero 
of the story in each of his incarnations; it is said he died in the 
year 1900, after he had finished his part in the events. But accord- 
ing to the claim of the one who does this automatic writing, the 
death of Maris did not end his personality. He claims that this 
record is the memory of his past lives. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STORY 


According to the author who wrote down automatically “The 
Scarab of Destiny,” Maris claims to be one of a number whose 
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purpose it is to make known to living men the truth of reincarna- 
tion and of the immortality of the soul on both sides of life, be- 
fore birth and after death; that justice rules, and every act of 
good or ill is followed by its inevitable and equal result. The 
editor asked the writer of the story for some account of the fore- 
going, and received a letter from her stating, “I am sending you 
an article on the book written automatically. . . . This letter 
of Maris is good. I think it is worthy of printing just as it is.” 
The editor will let Maris now speak for himself: 


A LETTER FROM MARIS 


“So we called a counsel and debated the question—how we 
could prove, to a scientific world, that we lived on in this other 
world. We were a few congenial souls who had always been in- 
terested in the occult and mysterious. We determined to give all 
our power to aid this cause—our object to prove beyond a doubt 
that the brain force lives on in the astral body. If that astral body 
is a reproduction or type of the physical body then it stands to 
reason that the most sensitive part—that which governs all the 
emotions of the human body, the brain, the power of will—is also 
reproduced in the ethereal forms commonly called “spirits.” Then 
how much keener that brain. We are supposed to see all things 
by a clearer spiritual light; hear all that is spoken; read the 
thoughts of mortals. Then it naturally follows we can think, see, 
hear, taste, smell. The most plausible way to reach the millions of 
minds debating this question was through a book, where we could 
teach the lesson in our own way and drive home facts to each in- 
dividual—and we hope to lift the masses to a sense of higher 
wisdom.. For a good book, like the sun, gives to millions of indi- 
viduals food for thought. Men who are dead and forgotten can 
yet prove the best of examples to the living. By their deeds and 
value they can shame the mortal. Nothing appeals to the human 
mind as the words silently speaking from the printed page. A 
good book is one of the greatest blessings to the world. Human 
intellect is the ruler of the world; it is the light by which all 
thinkers work. Therefore, this record of the past should be a guide 
to the future. This work should prove many things and set many 
doubts at rest. We trust that many such books will be put in the 
hands of millions, who study the occult. 

“The book, if it is to be a success, should not be of a religious 
character. To gain the attention of the average reader, it must be 
a thrilling story of romance and adventure which will hold the 
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interest of the modern mind. It must contain historical facts to 
rivet the attention of the theologian and scholar. It must contain 
up-to-date theories, in order to win the approval of those who con- 
sider themselves advanced thinkers along (to them) new lines of 
thought. 

“We chose for the hero an ordinary mortal man. He was 
just a devil at times, like most people, yet he possessed such sterling 
qualities that, despite his faults, few readers can help but love Rich- 
ard. We wrote ‘The Scarab of Destiny’ to try to convince a sceptic 
public of the immortality of mind. In its pages we have handled 
many subjects, science, pcetry and art, religions, sexology, myth- 
ology, the worship of the Druids. We have mentioned prenatal 
influences, theosophy, astrology and archaeology—modern society 
and even the fashions have not been neglected—even suffrage is 
traced to its origin. We have gone into cause and effect as felt 
by the average mortal. Then surely we have written something 
to interest readers of all classes. As a book of travel alone it 
carries the reader on many an interesting journey—which I assure 
you is geographically correct. 

“You must acknowledge that our instrument has written a work 
of some magnitude, embracing, as it does, all these subjects. Take 
into consideration that she does not know much about grammar, 
but little of history, nothing of science, and you must concede that 
some brain power beyond her’s is the real author. We consider we 
have accomplished a task that ought to challenge the wonder of 
every thinking mind—how an ordinary person without notes of 
any kind can describe the glories of the ancient Egyptians, reveal- 
ing their daily lives and customs with true fidelity, as depicted on 
many an existing tomb. Ancient Britain is described exactly as it 
was in that long ago—our characters are not imaginary, they were 
famous men and women who lived and made history. She touches 
with an artistic hand those shadowy forms, makes them live again, 
They have been but names in history, but now we greet them as 
friends—who more loveable than Claudius. Agrippina was surely 
the first militant leader of the suffragettes. 

“Ofttimes this work has been beyond the mental capacity of 
our instrumcnt, so we have tried to use plain English, unadorned 
by scientific terms. Those who have gained higher knowledge will 
read wonderful truths within its mystic pages; others will see 
nothing—for this wisdom is hidden from the masses. Those who 
listen can hear; those who open their eyes shall see; those who 
desire to remain in ignorance must wait until they, too, cross the 
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line and learn how feeble is the human intellect—and wonder at its 
mental capacity for unbelief.”—Maris. 


OPINIONS OF COMPETENT CRITICS 


Before the manuscript of “The Scarab of Destiny” came into 
the Editor’s possession it was read by several prominent men who 
pronounced it a fascinating and remarkable work. It was offered 
to various publishers. One of them said it was one of the most 
remarkable books of its kind he had seen and wrote to the writer 
that she was the greatest Egyptologist in the country, notwith- 
standing her denial of any knowledge of Egyptian history, or of 
the manners or customs or places described in the story. This 
publisher and others would have published the manuscript if the 
writer had consented to excise those parts in the story which 
relate to theosophy and occult arts. This, the writer said she could 
not allow and be true to her trust. 


CONCERNING THE MUMMY CASE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


The story is given by the Editor to the readers of “The Word.” 
No theories or explanations are advanced. Nothing would have 
induced the writer to have written this story had she known it was 
the story of the priestess of Amen Ra, whose celebrated mummy 
case, it is said, has caused such dire disasters in the British 
Museum; yet, under the strange power of the scarab, she has writ- 
ten it. The story will speak for itself. 

The foregoing statement by way of introduction to the story is 
given to put the reader in possession of all the facts made known 
to the Editor, and which will be of interest as the reader follows 
“The Scarab of Destiny.” THE EDITOR. 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris HERRINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE Macic MIRROR AND THE TALISMAN. 


ONDON at last! I stepped from the train to the crowded 
platform of Charing Cross. I was returning home on a 
year’s vacation, and my welcome was a rainy drizzle. The 
crowds hurried past. From umbrellas trickled thin streams of 
water on the passers-by. 

My long residence in India had made me susceptible to the 
cold, and the dampness sent a chill through me. I called a han- 
som, and was driven to the Carlton. After dinner I stood gazing 
disconsolately out into the murky night. It was the middle of 
June, yet a thin, opaque fog held London in its grip, and I was 
depressed and lonely as I tried to make plans for the future. 

I had just returned to my native land after an absence of ten 
years in India as secretary to Sir Guy Ponsonby. The post 
suited me well. The clerical duties of the office were not heavy, 
and they left me plenty of time to pursue my studies in Theo- 
sophy, to roam through the bazaars in the sunny afternoons, or 
talk of occult mysteries with solemn-faced Hindus. 

I was quite a favorite with the Hindus. Old Chandra told me 
once that I was a wonderful psychic; and perhaps I am, for I 
have seen strange things in India, and my inmost soul seems to 
know that truth is, indeed, stranger than fiction. It has always 
been my hobby to haunt the bazaars and old curiosity shops day 
after day, looking for an old talisman. Each day, as I turned 
away from the disappointed merchants, my subconscious mind 
told me “Not there”. I knew not what it was I sought; but I 
was certain that I had not yet come across the object of my 
search. 

As I stood recalling the past, I heard a cheery and very wel- 
come voice at my elbow. “Well, I declare! As I live, it’s Man- 


*All picture and dramatic rights reserved. 
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nering!’’ said my old friend, Sir Julian Gray. “How are you, 
old chap? When did you get home?” 

“Just arrived... 

“Well, well! Bless my soul! Let’s have a B. and S.” 

“You forget that I neither drink nor smoke.” 

Adjourning to a small table, we called the waiter, and Sir 
Julian rattled along, “Well, what’s the programme, now you’re 
home again? I remember you were always somewhat of an 
zsthetic, Mannering.”’ 

“My aunt does not yet know of my arrival. I was just 
thinking of wiring to Elmsthorpe.” 

“Well, wait a bit. You are just the chap I want. A day or 
two will make no difference,” and, lowering his voice, he added, 
“T am on the track of a mummy case—genuine article, old chap!” 

“T see you are still at your favorite pursuit.” 

“Yes, indeed!’ and my joliy friend leaned back and laughed. 

“Well, to look at you, Sir Julian, one would never think you 
were the staid old colonel of the Guards.” 

“How are the boys?” All alive, and happily married ?” 

“Not all. Some have joined the great majority. But you, 
Colonel, look younger than ever.” 

“Domestic happiness, my boy !—Wife and charming daughter. 
You remember Franklin’s pretty widow? Well, we came home 
on the same P. & O., and she landed me high and dry. But I 
don’t mind much; not I. Marian leaves me to my hobby, and I 
do not interfere with her suffrage; and, by Jove, I have the finest 
collection you ever set eyes on; and, I say, old chap, you are just 
the one to give a hand with the catalogue. Now, say, will you 
go down with me tomorrow to Dalesmere? You will get a warm 
welcome from Marian and Aline. Promise me, like a good boy, 
that you will go. I will call for you at 3:30 sharp.” 

“Very well, I’ll go. My aunt does not expect me for another 
week, so I have lots of time to spare.” 

“Good! I say, Gilbert, [Il bet you a ten pound note you 
won’t stay in the museum all night. Do you remember the 
haunted bungalow in the hills?” 

“T do, and I would like nothing better than to take you up,” I 
answered, rather piqued. 

“Well, you remember the golden idol of Brahmapootra; the 
one with the ruby eyes. Do you recollect the story of the fear- 
ful fate that would attend the one who violated the shrine? I 
cannot answer for the thief, but as it’s possessor I am quite satis- 
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fied with my luck. Since getting hold of it, I have had more 
prizes come my way than in all my life before. Good night, old 
chap. Pleasant dreams.” 

My breezy friend was gone; and I was committed to a visit 
to the country. 

“Well,” I mused, “I think I shall enjoy it; for if Sir Julian 
Gray says he has a fine collection, it will be well worth seeing. 
He has a genius for getting hold of rare antiquities, and seems 
to know the genuine article instinctively.” 

The next evening I found myself in the quaint little village 
of Dalesmere. 

Immediately after dinner my host conducted me to the mu- 
seum. I was agreeably surprised to see a long, low room, lighted 
from above. It’s walls were tinted a warm red, and weapons of 
every description were hung in picturesque array upon them. At 
intervals were glass cabinets, filled with gorgeous butterflies from 
near and distant countries. Here and there stood suits of old 
armor, with a background of medizval swords crossed on their 
oaken shields. It seemed to me that every design was there, 
from the clumsiest two-edged broadsword to the finest blades of 
Damascus and Toledo. In the middle of the room was a long 
table on which stood glass cases filled with curios. The first 
contained pottery of all ages; slender vases, squat jugs, and 
Mexican handiwork. The next was filled with china; dainty 
Sévres, old Chinese, Owari, and early English. The next held 
my favorites; Egyptian antiquities. My eyes roamed with de- 
light over the ancient signet rings, the broad golden arm-bands 
and anklets, the strings of glass beads, the snake bracelets, the 
combs and metal mirrors. 

“What a magnificent collection! It must have cost you a 
fortune!” 

“Hush! Tell it not in Gath. My Lady will inform you that 
sometimes I get this stuff for a shilling or two and you know the 
old adage, ‘Where ignorance is bliss—’.”’ 

“Ah, here are the scarabs; my special favorites.” 

Suddenly my eye was arrested by a quaint old amulet of 
sapphire carved in the form of a female head, with two tiny 
crescent horns of pearl peeping from the curls of the hair. I 
had found my talisman! I felt a tremor come over me, and 
seemed as though I were about to faint. 

“Where did you get that?” I gasped. 

Sir Julian smiled in a curious way as he replied, “In a bazaar 
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at Cairo. A filthy old Arab was it’s possessor. He said it had 
been in his family for years. I had to give him a pretty stiff 
price for it, too.” 

“It was stolen!” 

“Oh yes, of course. I should judge it to be of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. Note the exquisite carving and hieroglyphics on the 
back.” 

“What do they say?’ My voice seemed faint and far away, 
and my knees were trembling. 

“No one seems to be able to translate it. Egyptologists think 
it is a mixture of Egyptian, Greek, and Phoenician characters.” 

“A magic cryptogram, probably.” I reached for the amulet, 
and took it in my hand. It seemed to burn like liquid fire. I 
felt myself going, and all became dark. Involuntarily I closed 
my eyes. This was the charm for which I had been looking. 
“The talisman! The talisman!’ kept repeating itself in my 
benumbed brain. Presently I recovered, and saw Sir Julian 
regarding me with startled eyes. “I am all right now”, I said 
with a smile. “A touch of vertigo, perhaps. Will you allow me 
to keep this curious charm. until I have tried my hand at de- 
ciphering it? Hieroglyphic reading comes easy to me. I always 
seem to be able to grasp the meaning of Egyptian characters. 
At any rate I read to my own satisfaction, though whether my 
rendition is correct or not is another matter.” 

Sir Julian nodded. “Oh by all means see what you can do. 
But, I say, old chap; if that charm knocks you over, what will 
Buddha do?” and he turned toward the idol. “Here you are! 
Now isn’t he a beauty? The ruby eyes were stolen, but I think 
these green ones are even better. They give him just the proper 
charm. Don’t you think they are just the thing?” 

But the grinning idol held no charm for me. The hand that 
held the amulet throbbed and burned, and my soul seemed longing 
to leave my body and fly into space. Yet I knew it lacked the 
command to go forth. 

Sir Julian pointed to a large recess hung with curtains of 
crimson velvet. “Now I am going to show you something worth 
while; but first let me have a cigar. Sit in this arm-chair, while 
I tell you the story. I always keep those curtains closed, because 
the old Hindu from whom I bought it told me, as I valued my 
life, never to let it remain uncovered, and never to allow anyone 
to touch it. He sold it because he was near death’s door, and, 
for some urgent reason, needed the money. You know of the 
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Taj Mahal, of course. Shah Jehan built it for his lovely wife, 
Mumtaz, whom he called Noor Jehan, Light of the World. He 
loved her with an idolatrous love, and when she passed away 
he was inconsolable. He could not believe that she was dead; 
and it seemed they had a pact between them, that whichever died 
first would try to communicate with the other. You have never 
seen the tomb? I was, as you know, stationed at Agra for 
years, and I am familiar with every stone. The tomb is built on 
the bank of the Jumna, a mile and a half eastward of the fort; 
and every day, in the early morning, I went there to study its 
wonders. It was my favorite walk. The entrance to the tomb is 
a magnificent gateway of sandstone, inlaid with ornaments and 
inscriptions from the Koran. 

“After passing through this gate, one comes to an avenue 
of dark cypresses. Through the centre of this is a long line of 
fountains, each casting up a tall stream of water, which sparkles 
and gleams in the sunshine. On each side of the walks are beds 
of shrubbery. The bamboo, the banyan, and the feathery palm 
mingle their foliage, while flowers of every description fill the 
air with fragrance, and—as the poets would say—feathered 
songsters carol their love-notes in the trees. 

“Looking down this vista, one beholds the Taj Mahal, with 
its four tall towers gleaming in the sun. It is built of the purest 
white marble, of so dazzling a whiteness that one can only see 
the tomb at its best at the beginning or the close of the day. It 
is one hundred and eighty feet square, with octagonal corners: 
and has two tiers of arches, with a great single arch in the centre. 
At the corners are four kiosks, corresponding with the great 
central dome, which is two hundred and ten feet high and fifty- 
eight feet in diameter. The dome is surmounted by a slender 
spire, tipped with a golden crescent. 

“Words cannot convey the exquisite harmony of the different 
parts. The interior is divided into four domed chambers. In 
the centre is a many-arched hall. In this lofty rotunda are two 
cenotaphs, surrounded by a most exquisite marble railing. The 
light is admitted only through screens of marble, wrought in 
filigree. It is paved with blocks of white marble and jasper, with 
a wainscoting of sculptured tablets of stone mosaics, representing 
flowers, many of them in agate, jasper, and bloodstone. The 
sarcophagi, of white marble, are inlaid with bloodstone, agate, 
carnelians, lapis lazuli and other precious stones, and are sur- 
rounded by a screen in which lilies, irises, and other flowers are 
wrought in the most wonderful manner. 
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“The dome gives forth an echo so sweet, so prolonged, that 
a single musical note uttered by the voice floats and soars over- 
head in a long-drawn melody, growing fainter and fainter, until 
one seems to hear it long after it is silent. Imagine the effect 
of a Persian Lament sung over this tomb! The echoes would 
sound like replies from the angels. 

“Every part of the building is inlaid with ornamental designs 
in differently-colored marbles, with violet and brown predominat- 
ing. All around the arches, doors and windows, on the walls, in 
the corridors, in fact everywhere, are engraved chapters from 
the Koran, in letters of black marble. 

“Down in the basement is the true tomb. In this great 
vaulted chamber sleeps Noor Jehan, and her adoring husband now 
rests by her side. When you open the door the light falls on 
their tombs. Great wreaths of flowers lie on the floor, on the 
tombs, everywhere; and the perfume from the sandalwood and 
attars scattered around is almost overpowering. 

“To this chamber Shah Jehan would come, and spend hour 
after hour. In a space in the wall was set a mirror, enclosed 
behind two doors of marble, which opened with a golden key. 
Shah Jehan would open these doors, and, it is said, he saw his 
lovely wife and conversed with her just as though she were 
alive.” 

“And you believe he could communicate with her!” said I. 

“That is not for me to say. After his death the marble 
doors were opened, and the space was found empty. The mirror 
had disappeared, and people believed it to be nothing but a myth. 
But I knew the story; and when I heard of this mirror I gave a 
mint of money to obtain it, for I believe it is the one. I have 
never seen visions in it myself; but a few of my friends claim 
to have seen things, though they would never tell me what they 
thought they saw. You have to stand before the mirror and 
repeat the invocation in Sanscrit. Then, if your life is pure and 
clean, it is claimed that you can see your past lives. So now, 
suppose we try you, old friend. Here are the magic words”, and 
he handed me a slip of paper on which were written words 
which I translate as follows: 

“Within this magic mirror forthwith may I behold 

The hidden mysteries of Earth. The hidden things untold, 

By Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, I bid you now unfold. 

Reveal to eyes of mortal man thy magic from of old.” 

With this he drew the curtains, and behind them was a case 
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of inlaid wood. Sir Julian opened it with a key; and there, in 
a dull gold frame, was a mirror of polished steel. 

Sir Julian turned down all the lights but one, leaving the 
mirror in shadow; and I repeated the mystic words. At first I 
could not discern anything. Then a cloudy vapor seemed to 
spread over the surface. Thin white lines began to weave them- 
selves together, and a faint luminous brightness appeared in 
the background. 

A strange sensation began to overpower me. [I felt I must 
be alone. I therefore shut the doors, and pulled the curtains 
together. 

“Did you see anything?” I asked. 

“No; I saw nothing definite.” 

“Well, I did,” said I, “and I am going to ask you a favor. I 
want to try for that wager. May I spend the night with the 
idol, and test its power? Please see that no one disturbs me— 
and may I lock the door?” 

“Sir Julian gave me a curious glance, but agreed, as he said 
with a smile, “No need to do that, Gilbert. Not a soul will come 
near the museum at night. If you tire of your vigil, you know 
the way to your room—down the gallery steps, three doors to 
your right. Good night.” 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

As soon as his footsteps had died away, I locked the door 
and went back to the mirror. When I drew the velvet curtains 
I could still see the shadowy light shining through the mist. I 
still held the amulet in my hand. Suddenly the mist cleared 
away, and I beheld, as it were, a colored moving film. But I 
could hear the voices and knew the feelings of the actors. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CARAVAN. 


SAW a valley between two ridges of mountains, and a river 
running its entire length. The plain was covered with mag- 
nificent cities, huge monoliths, obelisks and temples, and my eye 
was arrested by the sight of pyramids and a gigantic sphinx, 
like a huge goddess defending the valley. 

It was the Valley of the Nile! I could see its fields of wav- 
ing grain, golden in the sunlight, and its groves of palms. The 
feathery foliage of the date and the lofty douma mingled their 
colors and contrasted well with the cloudy grey of the cypress. 
The river lay like a silver ribbon, winding through the plain, be- 
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coming darker and darker, until it faded into the purple distance. 

The sun was slowly sinking behind the Lybian hills. Already 
their peaks and crags were bathed in rosy light. The shadows 
that lurked in the valley became deep purple, while sandstone 
terrace and rugged peak reflected a thousand golden lights. 
Overhead the sky was turquoise blue, and in the East the soft 
Nile green was slowly turning grey, while the reflected sunlight 
looked like a sea of burnished bronze. Above the hills the sky 
was hung with faint clouds, like streamers of rose-tinted mist. 
Slowly the Sun-God sank to rest; and in that moment of riotous 
color the valley was transformed into a golden fairyland. 

While the sun was setting, I had noticed a large caravan 
coming from the North and slowly making its way toward a 
grove of palms. It consisted of a long train of camels and laden 
mules, preceded by a body of horsemen in shining helmets and 
burnished armor. As they reached the shelter of the grove the 
foremost figure, a tall slender man, riding a superb coal-black 
Arabian horse, dashed forward. So perfect was the horseman- 
ship of the rider that man and horse seemed to be one as he 
drew rein and, raising a slender lance on high, gave the order to 
halt. Gladly the caravan obeyed the signal. From early morn- 

‘ing the camels had plodded along through the soft sand. Men 
and animals were weary, and needed repose; for the journey had 
been long and tedious. In the golden gloom of the palms they 
halted, the drivers gave the mystic signal, and the camels sank to 
their knees with many a grunt. The slave boys hastened to the 
laden mules. The cooks ran hither and thither, preparing the 
evening meal. Slaves saw to the erection of the tents, and the 
soldiers flung themselves down for a moment’s rest. 

It was a gorgeous train. They could not be merchants, fox 
the soldiers were of high caste, and the trappings of the horses 
and the richness of the tents were more befitting a royal embassy. 
The slaves erected a pavilion of purple cloth of Tyrian dye, 
fringed with gold; planted a white silk standard, bearing a golden 
lion; spread a magnificent carpet from Sardis; and brought a 
bronze couch and laid thereon lion and leopard skins. Over a 
large table of thyine wood they hung a swinging lamp of richly- 
chased gold, and near it they placed chairs of ebony, tricked out 
in fanciful pattern. Finally they hung up suits of chain armor, 
inlaid with gold, a golden helmet with plumes of white ostrich 
feathers, and swords and battle-axes of gigantic size. They sur- 
veyed their work with practised eyes; then gladly joined the 

throng without. 
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Over two hurdred horsemen, one hundred camels and mules, 
two hundred slaves, and numerous wagons composed the train. 
The wagons were laden with treasure: gold dust, precious 
stones, amber, ivory, silks from Persia, carpets from Babylon, 
and spices from far-off India—a worthy gift for Pharaoh, King 
of Lower Egypt. 


Rameses had a lovely daughter, renowned for grace and 
beauty; and this caravan was an embassy from Hiram King of 
Tyre, who had sent his nephew Ardas to ask for the hand of the 
princess in marriage. 


Rameses was a great warrior. He had conquered the Phil- 
istines, the Mashuas and the Lybians, and threatened still fur- 
ther to extend his domains; and Hiram, who was a peace-loving 
man, more given to trading than to war, had concluded that 
peace at any price would be the best policy. He had also a 
reason even more potent than this. Aryas, the great astrologer 
of his Court, had predicted a most disastrous year for the armies 
of Hiram unless he allied himself with a powerful female, whose 
star was in the ascendant; and from the observations of this 
great soothsayer, he knew that a great change was to take place 
in the life of the Egyptian princess during the present year. 

“Most glorious King,” Aryas had said; “this year will be 
most eventful to thine house. Many of thy friends will pass 
away. Sickness and death will decimate thine armies. For 
three hours the sun will hide his face, and the world be left 
in darkness.” 


So Prince Ardas was sent to Egypt to ask the hand of Amen- 
a-toph Ranefer, and it was hoped, by this alliance, to ward off 
the baleful influence of the stars. 


I saw the prince ride gracefully to the place where the men 
had gathered at attention. His bearing and carriage proclaimed 
his noble birth. His hair was dark chestnut, inclined to fall in 
thick curls; his eyes were greenish grey, somewhat like those of 
a tiger or leopard, but the pupils were large and dark. When in 
a happy mood they sparkled with light, but they narrowed and 
darkened when angry or depressed. His skin was fair, inclined 
to be ruddy in tint; and his upper lip was shaded by soft, silky 
hair, while on his chin he wore a slightly-pointed beard. He 
was by far the handsomest man in all this goodly company. 
Bringing his horse to a standstill, he passed his body-guard in 
review. 
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“My friends and followers,” said he; “thanks to the Goddess 
of Fortune, the caravan hath come thus far on its journey in 
safety, without even the loss of a camel; and we are but two 
days’ journey from the holy city of Memphis. This being the 
eve of my natal day, I propose to celebrate the morrow in fitting 
manner. We will have trials of strength, running and leaping, 
wrestling and bending the bow; champions of the broadsword 
and battle-axe shall show their dexterity; along the level stretch 
of yonder sand, for two miles, the fleetest horsemen shall compete 
for a suit of Damascene armor, and I will bestow a mina of gold 
upon each winner. For the feast we will have preserved fruits, 
and wine from the hills of Lebanon; and we will resume our 
journey the following day.” 

Long and loud was the applause. The shouting of many 
voices, and the continuous clapping of hands attesting the favor 
and popularity in which the prince was held. A beloved leader, 
he; not a man was there but would follow him to the gates of 
death. 

His page, a slender youth, sounded a silver trumpet as a signal 
for dismissal, and Ardas leaped lightly to the ground, threw his 
bridle to a slave, and advanced toward a dark-haired man, with a 
grave face and serious eyes. 

The prince was dressed in a close-fitting suit of chain steel, 
which fitted his supple body like a glove. He laid his hand af- 
fectionately on the shoulder of his friend and said: “Come, 
Maris, let’s have the evening meal; ’tis almost dark.” 

As they reached the tent he clapped his hands, and the slaves 
brought the repast—white bread, strips of gazelle meat, wild 
duck, carefully dressed and roasted in glazed pans, cakes made 
of figs, clusters of raisins, sweetmeats, and jugs of Median wine. 

They drank to the fair princess, to the success of their mis- 
sion, and to a safe return from Egypt. 

By this time the moon was slowly rising, coloring the glisten- 
ing sands with mystic light, and bringing into sharp welt the 
outlines of the towering palms. 

As the friends stood at the door of the tent, they gazed with 
wonder on the stars. In this southern heaven they shone with 
an unknown splendor, glistening like diamonds against a back- 
ground of dark blue velvet. Jupiter was in mid heaven; to the 
West, Venus, the love star, brightly burned; and away to the 
South shone the Pleiades, seven distinct points of light; while 
the Great Bear seemed to hang inverted in the sky. Star after 
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star blazed forth in this clear air in a shower of light, as if 
kindled by an invisible hand. Low in the South was Sirius, with 
its rosy sparkle; and in the far North, shining with a steady glow, 
was seen the guiding star of night. 

“Ah, Maris; sawest thou ever the heavens in such splendor 
as this?” said the prince, gazing on that beautiful sight. 

“Nay, my Lord. But ’tis said that in the dry atmosphere of 
Egypt they shine as nowhere else on earth.” 

As they stood thus together I saw that they were about the 
same height and build, and that their features were not unlike. 
But the prince was fair, and Maris was dark as an Egyptian. 

“Well, tis a wonderful sight. I would that I could read those 
pages of starry lore. Then I could foretell the end of this ex- 
pedition. Thou dost not believe in premonition, Maris? My 
heart doth seem to say that never again shall I behold the walls 
of Tyre.” 

“If the stars are conveying that message to thee, my Lord, 
perchance ’tis as well that thou art not versed in their wisdom. 
Who knows but thou mightest turn and hie thee back to Tyre, if 
they but told thee a pair of bright eyes might lead thee captive.” 

“Nay, Maris, fear not. ’Twill not be an Egyptian. My 
fancy doth run more to the blue-eyed, yellow-haired daughters 
of the Grecian Isles.” 

Here Nebo, the slave, brought out two ebony chairs, and 
disappeared, leaving the friends to chat. 

“Nay, Maris; ’twill be thy turn. The princess hath a sister, 
the young Avaris. But this much I can read—that I am fortunate 
in having thee for friend.” 

Maris gave him a glance full of love and devotion; for the 
prince was the idol of his heart. He thought him all that was 
perfect in man, and deemed him little less than a God. 

“Tomorrow, Maris, we will pour a libation to the Goddess 
Astarte, for having brought us thus far in safety. The responsi- 
bility has been great, and mine uncle did me great honor when 
he entrusted all this treasure to my care, and said, ‘Thou art 
not inclined to dally with fair women. Thou wouldst rather 
wield the broadsword in fair fight, defending the caravan against 
the wandering shasu than waste time in the countries through 
which thou wilt have to pass, making love to the women.’ Now 
dost thou not envy me my good reputation. As for thyself, 
thou hast missed thy vocation. Thou shouldst have been the 
High Priest of the Temple of Baal.” 
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“Thou hast yet to pass through the land of Egypt; and, my 
Lord, thou art the ambassador of Love. In playing with fire 
thou art apt to get burned”, said Maris, in a teasing tone. 

“Aye, that’s the worst of all, Maris,” said Ardas, in a doleful 
voice. “Think of the return journey of the caravan. A camp 
of women! Methinks I'll fly far into the desert. But there; the 
women of Egypt are no different from those of Tyre; and I 
have never yet seen the woman who could make my heart beat 
faster. “Tis not me they want; nay, ‘tis my goodly fortune, my 
palaces, my slaves, and the honor of being called the Princess 
of Aradus.” 

Maris was used to these railings. He was the confidant of 
the prince, and understood all his moods. His caprices were 
many ; but once Ardas had risked his life for him, and he showed 
his gratitude by untiring devotion, and listened with unfailing 
patience to all his rhapsodies. 

Ardas was slow to anger, yet swift to avenge. Most men 
feared him; but Maris knew his kindly nature. The prince was 
subject to strange moods and fancies. He was skilled with the 
broadsword and battle-axe, always brave and courageous, and 
knew no fear of mortal man; but he was superstitious, and be- 
lieved in witchcraft and magic. Now Maris saw that he was in 
one of his moods, and feared that he might leave the camp and 
roam, unattended, in the desert. He hated these times, for the 
prince was hard to manage; so he said in a bantering tone, “My 
Lord, thou knowest not what adventures await thee in the realm 
of love. See, Venus shines even now over thy tent. ’Tis an 
omen.” 

“The Gods forbid!” said Ardas. “Maris, I’m off! The old 
desire hath returned.” 

“But, my Lord, this is the desert. The lion and the panther 
roam.” 

“As if I cared for them Maris, thou knowest I have told thee 
I am akin to the wild beasts. They are afraid of me. Once I 
was walking along the shore, and in the moonlight I saw a lion 
following me. I did not quicken my steps; I walked right on; 
and the huge beast followed, as a dog follows his master. An- 
other time I came face to face with a leopardess. She lay in the 
tall grass. As I came by, she crouched for the spring; but I 
caught her eye, and we gazed at each other for I know not how 
long, as she stood poised. Slowly her body relaxed, and she slunk 
away into the tall reeds, and I saw her no more. So perchance 
the beasts recognize in me a kindred spirit.” 
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“But may I not go with thee, my Lord?” 

“Nay, do not ask to come, Maris. I wish to be alone. At 
these times the Moon God doth seem to lure me forth to ad- 
venture. So rest thee well. Disturb not thy slumbers; for I will 
return before Horus gilds yonder hills.” 

So saying, he clapped his hands, and the attendant came, 
obedient to the call. 

“Nebo, bring me the black coat of mail, and the dagger with 
the golden hilt. Have plain harness put on my beloved, and have 
her here in a trice.” 

When the slave returned, Ardas had him remove the rich 
dress he wore, and substitute the coat of mail. He thrust the 
dagger in his girdle, gave his hand to Maris in farewell, leaped 
to the back of the waiting mare, and dashed off into the moonlit 
desert. 

On, on, he rode. The horse flew like the wind, man and horse 
seeming to feel the same wild exhilaration. 

“Steady, my beloved; steady Moya”, said he, as he bent over and 
patted her arched neck. She was one of the finest specimens of 
her kind; full of pride, mettle and endurance, and of celebrated 
pedigree and stainless purity of breed, as was evinced by her 
beautiful and slender limbs, and eyes of fire. Ardas had often 
boasted that no steed in all Syria could outstrip his Moya. Horse 
and rider seemed well matched, as they flung their dancing 
shadows behind them on the sand. Moya was no less sensible 
of her lord’s caresses than she was worthy of the praises lavished 
on her. She arched her neck the more, shook her head till her 
ornaments rang, and increased her speed, for reply. At last she 
slackened her pace, and sped along at an easy gallop over the 
silent sands. 

Ardas had been riding perhaps two hours when he first saw 
the great pyramids, more like mountains than edifices made by 
human hands. He took a turn to the left, which brought him to 
a well-defined road leading along the river. Only the croak of 
the frogs, and now and then the splash of the sacred crocodile, 
broke the monotonous silence of the night. Across the river he 
could clearly see the towers and battlements of a great city, 
whose temple roofs, of burnished copper, reflected the clear 
moonlight. 

Suddenly Moya pricked up her dainty ears. On the still air 
had been borne to her the ring of steel clashing against steel. 


(To be continued.) 








RELATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEXES 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


N humorous writer in the Atlantic Monthly, in 1859, 
discusses the question: “Ought women to learn the 
alphabete” Sylvain Marechal, in the reign of the 
first Napoleon, proposed the question in 1800, in a 

tract full of humor. He cited the Encyclopedia and Moliere 
for his authorities and argued at length against female au- 
thors, Madame Guion, Sappho, and de Maintenon. Finally 
we are brought to the Chinese proverb: “For men to culti- 
vate virtue is knowledge; for women, to renounce knowledge 
is virtue.” By English law, “the wife is only the servant of 
her husband,” which is backed up by the old Hindu code of 
Manu: “A man, both by day and night, must keep his wife 
much in subjection that she by no means be mistress of her 
own actions.” 

Prior to 1789 the girls of Boston never were allowed to 
go to school. A large number of the women of Massachusetts 
could not sign their own names. A certain deed of settlement 
once executed to my own father, was signed by the aunt of Dr. 
Nathan Allen of Lowell, by her mark. It was found in Bos- 
ton that the summer attendance was but about half of winter. 
So, in order that the schoolmaster should earn his money, a 
resolution was adopted to let the girls attend. Behold, the 
first year that the United States ever had a President, the first 
school girl of Yankee land made her advent. The alphabet 
was turned loose like a roaring lion among the girls, seeking 
whom it might devour. It was a good while later before they 
had a chance in the High schools. 

Yet we are not to suppose that these obstacles were created 
for any special selfish purpose. Laws grow as well as nations. 
They can hardly be said to be made. There has been no se- 
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rious fear in regard to feminine delicacy, destroying the do- 
mesticity of women, nor of confounding the distinction be- 
tween the sexes. To utter such reasoning seriously is absurd. 
I know that Channing, Fenelon, Lessing, and Niebuhr so 
talked; and that Theophilus Parsons and Froissart laid it 
down gravely as maxim. Voltaire of old and many of our 
modern rational writers have taken like views. Paul with the 
Korinthean women is fully supplemented by others of the 
present day. The actual reason which has lain at the bottom, 
has been a contempt for the inferiority of women as intellec- 
tual beings. They were not to be taught, because they were 
not worth the teaching. From Aristotle to Dr. Edward H. 
Clarke, this has been the foundation fact. 

Now, Plato thought differently; so did old Pythagoras; 
so did Louis Agassiz, the scientist, and Cornelius Agrippa, the 
alchemist; and so wrote Mrs. H. Mather Crocker, the grand- 
daughter of Cotton Mather, and Abigail Adams, the daughter 
of old Parson Smith. Three centuries ago a French lady 
wished to establish a girls’ school in France; for which she 
was hooted in the streets, and her father called in four learned 
doctors in the law to decide whether she was not possessed by 
devils. To think of instructing women might be a work of 
the devil. To be as beautiful as an angel and as silly as a 
goose, was the old-time standard of excellence. 

Later still, in this country of ours, there have been other 
utterances. Jean Paul Richter says: “A woman is a human 
being, and neither the maternal nor the conjugal relations can 
supersede the human responsibility, but must become its means 
and instrument.” The son of Abigail Adams also said: “The 
correct principle is, that women are not only justified, but ex- 
hibit the most exalted virtue, when they do depart from the 
domestic circle, and enter on the concerns of their country, of 
humanity, and of their God.” 

Buffon says: “Les races se féminiscent”—the people of 
the world are becoming more womanlike. Does this mean that 
our civilization is improving us and making us better, as it 
makes us more like women’ Or the converse, that we dete- 
riorate as we become more cultured? It is considered that a 
greater vitality is the evidence of improved conditions. Wo- 
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men have always as a sex had the greater vital, and I almost 
believe, physical power. In the prolonging of average human 
life in civilized countries, from seventeen to thirty-six years 
or thereabouts, and the increasing of comforts, the approxima- 
tion of female conditions would seem to be indicated. 

I believe that what is logically right is right in practice— 
that every principle of natural right ought to be carried out in 
governmental and social conditions. What any human being 
is able to do well, it is his or her right to do, against the whole 
world. 

Much argument has been expended on the fact that men 
and women are not alike. It does add largely to the attrac- 
tiveness of this world of ours, and I guess of every other world, 
that they are not. Herbert Spencer has made a curious dec- 
laration, that women, especially during the child bearing 
age, exhale a smaller proportional amount of carbonic acid 
than men, and so evolve less energy. Hence they fall short in 
the intellectual and emotional faculties, the power of abstract 
reasoning and that most abstract of the emotions, the love of 
justice. 

We will not, however, follow the great sociological apos- 
tle further. Our business is with another department of the 
subject—the relative characteristics of the sexes. We want 
principles to think by. No common consent of any body of 
individuals, however fortified by power, custom or authority, 
can always override. 

In physical nature, men have large brains and compar- 
atively a less amount of ganglionic nerve-structure to support 
it. This does not, however, seem to have been the fact in an- 
cient Egypt. The great use of brain, by itself considered, is 
to make a noise with. Human history is the noise that man- 
kind have made. The male sex has principally made it. Per- 
haps that is one reason that we know so little about the other 
sex. Yet history is a very sorry achievement. It is a record 
of wars and crimes, not of peace and virtue. The nation that 
never had a history to write is essentially the happiest and 
most fortunate. 

Women are more emotional and less practical, is the flip- 
pant remark uttered on every hand. I do not like this word 
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practical. I doubt a man’s honesty who uses it much. The 
hard logic of practical facts has always enslaved men, robbed 
labor, and made a hell of life. One great reason why modern 
religion has romanced so much about heaven, as old religions 
never did, is because men had made such a hell, a home of 
devils, a den of everything foul and obscene, of this world. 
Perhaps this is one reason why so many women build all their 
hopes on a future life. | 

As for the emotional nature, we find it at the substructure 
of all character. Except it is laid broad and deep we cannot 
hope for much that may be built upon it. There can be but 
an indifferent quality of intellect, where there exists not strong 
affection, passion, earnestness. The perception of what is right 
demands a love for the right; perseverance in any cause of 
action demands first that it is the right and the best. There 
can really be such thing as a superior mind, where regard 
for truth, for right, for the best in policy and action, do not 
minister to its incentives. If then, women are really more 
emotional than men, they have the stronger basis for an evolu- 
tion of the higher, diviner intellect. Either it is destined, ac- 
cordingly, in the higher development that the human race 
is to attain, the female sex is to be foremost in its culture and 
social structure, or the males are to become a something 
higher and diviner, because of a genuine alliance and co- 
operation with the other in the great work of the world. 

In such discussions, we may disregard the foibles and fol- 
lies of the present period of transition. We are flowing, not 
crystallizing. It is certain that the church is full of women. 
All religions are. Men make the forms of religion and women 
accept them. The physician, too, makes his harvest on wo- 
men’s weaknesses. If he is not very scrupulous, he even seeks 
to increase their number and extent in order to promote his 
own thrift. We know from this, why the intruding of women 
into the medical circles, has been deprecated. Women cannot 
make surgeons, says one; they cannot be depended upon in 
extreme cases of obstetric trouble, says another; we all know 
better. I know what “bluffing” means, and how sensitive per- 
sons are cowed by it. But it proves nothing. Having been 
myself largely instrumental in the opening of the American 
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medical schools to women,—more so than any man now alive 
in this country—I have watched this matter, its failures and 
successes, with deep interest.* I have no romantic faith in 
women. Their shortcomings, their petty jealousies, their little 
envy, their readiness to malign and beat down one another, 
their great incapacity to forgive, their want of self-reliance, 
I have observed and believe. I know not whether they are to 
be remedied. Certainly not very soon. I do not expect any 
change of nature. I look for a fuller knowledge of the pur- 
poses for which that nature has been so produced; and suspect 
that the very faults we complain of are distorted and mis- 
placed virtues which we have never understood. At any rate, 
I am not disposed to straight-jacket them, because I do not 
know by what they have been so constituted. Let them take 
the field, qualify for it, fill it as they best are able, and abide 
the results. 

For the more active sex that have carried on the labor and 
conflicts of the world, we accord the usual male characteris- 
tics. The masculine head is higher and broader; the muscles 
firmer; in physical strength the males surpass the other for 
immediate energetic effect, but are inferior in dynamic per- 
sistent force. In psychic endowments, they are more aggres- 
sive, revolutionary, penetrating. All innovators are men. The 
epic poems, the constitution of states, the devices for instruc- 
tion, forethought, are rather male than female. Social order, 
protective law, everything that tends to the idea of sacred, is 


female. Liberty, however, is more than dissatisfaction with 
that which is: it is a principle. 


_— 


*This article, never before publishe!, was written by Dr. Wilder nearly forty 
years ago. But Dr. Wilder did not write for the day only.—Ed. 
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DESIRE AND DUTY. 
By S. N. OLOF 


UTY is the right performance of action. Duty is 
moral obligation; it is recognized by the mind and 
has its source in the mind. 

Desire in man is an unformed entity not yet human. 

Desire is blind; it must be controlled and guided by the light 
of the mind. The conflicts which rage within are the opposi- 
tion made by one’s ignorant desires to what he knows is right. 

All have duties, varying according to character and posi- 
tion in life; the trifling and ordinary duties must not be neg- 
lected if one is to progress, for they prepare us for more im- 
portant and greater duties. These greater duties may not now 
be seen; it is useless to look for them; they will come without 
being looked for—after the little duties have been well done. 

Some duties are easily performed; others are not, because 
of the sacrifices attached to them. Yet life would be of little 
worth without sacrifices. The sacrifices one makes indicate 
the stages in which the lower man has given up to the higher. 
One important lesson to be learned is that a man’s desires are 
not the man. Man should learn to distinguish himself from 
his desire, which is the summing up of his lower nature. 

Neglect of duty causes dissatisfaction and is the loss of 
opportunity, and opportunity is the result of past action. The 
doing of one’s duty gives strength and satisfaction to the doer, 
controls his desires, and lifts him out of ignorance and dark- 
ness into the light and knowledge. 











THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M.D. 
XI. 


THE COSMOGONY OF MAYA SIMILAR TO THAT OF EGYPT, 
CHALDEA AND INDIA. 


N primeval epochs language and religion formed the basis 
of the records and traditions of peoples. In these pages 
an endeavor has been made to show that Egyptian and 
Maya were cognate languages. 

It is generally known that cosmogony is the foundation of 
religion in all nations. The cosmogonies of the ancient Mayas 
and the ancient Egyptians being well-nigh identical, it follows 
as a natural corollary that their religious notions must have 
been similar. 

We have seen that, in the origin, both nations believed in 
the existence of one supreme God, who had no beginning and 
would have no end; or, in the words of the author of the Her- 
metic Books: “Before all things that actually exist, and before 
all beginnings, there is one God, prior even to the first god and 
king, remaining unmoved in the singleness of his own 
unity.”*°? In another papyrus we read, “He is the sole gen- 
erator in heaven and on earth. He is not engendered. He is 
verily the sole living God who has engendered Himself. He 
who is from the beginning. He who created all, but Himself 
is uncreated.”*°” 

The Mayas called this sole, omnipotent God, UVOL— 
Will. The Egyptians spoke of him as Natar; that is; Naatla 
(Maya), the Understanding. The Hindoos designate him as 
Brahm. 

It is well to remember that wherever we meet with vest- 
iges of the Mayas there also we find traces of their language 


“Cory’s “Ancient Fragments,” p. 283. 
*8Francois Lenormant. Histoire Ancienne—Vol. I, p. 361. 
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STONE STATUE AT THE “HACIENDA DODSEL,” YUCATAN, WHICH RESEMBLES THE 
STATUES OF SEATED FIGURES IN EGYPT 
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and of their religious notions. The Maya philosophers, na- 
ture’s students, having observed that everything which has life 
originated in an egg, or as they expressed it, “Tulacal cuxaan 
likul t1 hee,” imagined that the all-wise, omniponent Will— 
UOL—in order to create the visible universe, began by repro- 
ducing himself in an egg. This he deposited in the bosom of 
the ocean. They then called him Mehen, the engendered.?” 
They symbolized him in the shape of a serpent holding its tail 
in its mouth, thus forming a circle—UOL. 

The Egyptians, likewise, pictured the supreme God as a 
huge serpent which they called Mehen, a word translated “en- 
gendered” by Champollion.”°* According to Plutarch they 
also designated him as Ptah, the artisan; imagining that he had 
sprung from an egg issued from the mouth of Kneph, whom 
they called his father. They said that Ptah was the creator of 
the world. 

The people of India, having adopted the cosmic notions* 
of the Maya adepts, who in remote ages immigrated into the 
southern peninsula of Asia, and brought there the civilization 
of their country, said that Brahm, the Supreme Being, repro- 
duced himself in the golden uterus, the cosmic egg, and called 
him, then, Brahma, by whose union with the goddess Maya, 
personifying the female forces of nature, all things were 
brought into existence. 

In Egypt there were two religions—one monotheistic for 
the priests and those initiated to the mysteries, to whom its fun- 
damental doctrines were taught in the recesses of the temples, 
and which was also communicated with great reserve to those 
foreigners who had been initiated and were under oath of 
secrecy, as we are told by Herodotus who, although he knew, 
avoided speaking on religious subjects, such themes being for- 
bidden to him, as he himself avers.*°° That religion was devoid 
of images and idols, as shown by their absence in the temple 
of King Shefoo, and in the oldest pyramids. The other was 
polytheistic; full of pompous ceremonials, processions and 


“Le Plongeon—Queen Mo6o and the Egyptian Sphinx—p. 63. Illustration and 
explanation of it in following pages. 
**Champollion. Précis du Systeme Hieroglyphique des Anciens Egyptiens. 
Page 191. 
*Le Plongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, page 16, et passim. 
Plates XVII, XVIII, XIX. 
FH erodotus—Lib. II —LXII, CXXXII, CLXXI. 
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minute observance invented to capture the minds as well as the 
eyes of the masses. It was replete with numerous symbols and 
idols. 

Besides what has been preserved in the mural inscriptions 
and sculptures, in the frescoes that have escaped destruction 
at the hands of iconoclasts, and in the scraps of traditions that, 
through the long vista of centuries, have survived, notwith- 
standing the persecutions of all kinds to which the natives have 
been subjected by Christian priests and friars, as well as by 
the Spanish adventurers who had enslaved them, in order to 
oblige them to forget the history, the religion, the language 
even of their race, destroying by fire all their records, very 
little indeed, is known of the religious tenets and practices of 
their remote ancestors the ancient Mayas, or of their manners 
and ‘customs. 

These made no image of the Eternal One Being, whose 
nature they could not comprehend. Except that of Mehen, the 
engendered, over the portal in the east facade of the palace 
at Chichen (see plate 7) none has been found by the writer in 
any of the temples of that city, nor in Uxmal, Kabah or Izamal, 
which are regarded as the oldest cities in the peninsula. They 
imagined that all natural phenomena were committed to the 
care of and their management intrusted in, supermundane 
beings that acted as his ministers, whose duty it was to super- 
intend the execution of the laws that govern these manifesta- 
tions of the Supreme Being. Of the genii, whose title was 
Yumob or Yumtlob—lords, not gods—they made effigies of 
clay, wood and stone, modelled in accordance with what their 
minds figured them to be. To these genii, whose pictures fill 
the plates of the few of their books that escaped destruction at 
the hands of the Christian priests and have reached us; and to 
their images they paid a kind of worship of dulia, such as the 
followers of the Roman and Greek churches offer to their 
saints, their statues and pictures; they revered them as the ad- 
herents of the Protestant creeds do the Bible and the cross. 

The sun, vital spirit and soul of all that lives and moves?” 
whose light and heat animate all creatures and sustain life in 
everything that exists on earth and on the other members of the 


**Rig-veda, ii 3-14 Max Muller. History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature— 
page 20. 
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solar system, the Mayas held as the only true visible representa- 
tive of the Creator. They therefore worshipped it according- 
ly; and in every country where we find their vestiges there also 
we meet with its worship. 

In India, according to Mr. Neve, a learned Belgian 
Orientalist,2"" the sun was regarded as the sensible manifesta- 
tion of the spirit that animates the universe; it is the anima 
mundt1, the soul of the world. In the Vedas the sun is invoked 
as Sourya, and under various other names according to the 
atrributes they assigned to it. Many were the hymns sung in 
his honor by its adorers. The Brahmins pronounced this 
prayer to the sun, facing toward the east, holding their hands 
before them in the hollow form of a cup. 

‘The rays of light announce the splendid fiery sun beauti- 
fully rising to illuminate the universe. He rises wonderful, the 
eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of Gods. 
He fills heaven, earth and the sky, with his luminous net; He 
is the soul of all which is fixed or locomotive. That eye, su- 
premely beneficial, rises pure from the East; may we see him a 
hundred years. May we be preserved by the divine power 
contemplating heaven above the region of darkness approach 
the deity, most splendid of luminaries.”*°* “Thou art self- 
existent; thou art the most excellent ray, thou givest efful- 
gence; grant it unto me.’’?”° 

Berosus, the Chaldean priest and historian, identifies his 
race with the primitive people of the country”*®; Babylon is 
called by Isaiah the daughter of the Chaldean**’; the beauty 
of Chaldean excellency*”’; the city long the glory of the Chal- 
deans.”** 

An endeavor has been made in these pages to show that the 
founders of the city of Ur (Mugheir) were a Maya colony, 
that became fathers of that powerful caste of priests and 
learned men known to history as Chaldeans, whose religion was 


*"Neve—Essai sur le Mythe de Ribhavas—p. 30. Colebrook Miscellaneous 
Essays—Vol. II, page 27. 

“*Asiatic Researches—Vol. V, p. 352. 

*Asiatic Researches—Vol. V, p. 355. 

**Berosus—Fragments—Cory—Vol. II, p. 11. 

*2T saiah—Chap. XLVII—verses 1-5. 

*3Tsaiah—Chap. XIII—verse 19. 

**Tsaiah—Chap. XIII—verse 19. 
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Sabianism. They worshipped the heavenly bodies, the sun, the 
moon, the planets, the stars. To each of these they dedicated 
one of the cities they founded. Ur they consecrated to the 
moon; Babylon to their principal deity, the sun, as its ethnic 
name Kara, indicates. 

The worship of the sun was likewise common among the 
populations that inhabited the peninsula of Asia Minor. It 
was universal throughout Egypt***; the hawk and globe were 
its emblems. The primitive civilized colonists who settled in 
the district of Nubia, to which he gave the name of Maioo or 
Maiu***, in remembrance, no doubt, of the country whence 
came their remote ancestors, were a company of men proficient 
in the arts of reading, whose culture was essentially literary, 
among which the scribe occupied an honored place, according 
to Professor A. H. Sayce.”*® These men migrated from the 
banks of the Euphrates, journeying across the Syrian desert, to 
those of the Nile, that they reached after traversing the Isth- 
mus of Suez.”** They were Chaldean priests, that is, descend- 
ants of the first Maya colonists who, in remote antiquity, 
founded Babylon; whose religion was Sabianism. They wor- 
shipped the sun. It was their principal deity. They intro- 
duced its worship in their new settlements in Nubia. The sun 
was also worshipped by the Maya immigrants that later on 
came, in company with Queen Moo, when, at the time of the 
fall and dismemberment of the Maya empire, she, escaping 
from the hands of her brother Aac, who had made her a pris- 
oner, fled with some of her adherents and friends from the 
place of her birth?*® and traversing the Atlantic ocean, sought 
refuge among her countrymen who, centuries before, had set- 
tled in the Valley of the Nile. 


**Sir Gardner Wilkinson—Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians— 
Vol. III, p. 44. ; 

**Brugsch—Vol. I, p. 363—Vol. II, p. 78 (n) 174, comprised in the list of the 
lands conquered by Thutmes I]1I—(Chap. XIII) and in the list found in a sepul- 
chral chamber in Nubia. 

**Prof. A. H. Sayce—Research in Egypt—page 98. 

277A LePlongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx—page 44. 

**7 ePlongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx—page 154. 


THE END. 
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SONG OF THE WIND. 


By J. HOWLAND. 


The wind bloweth whither it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth; so is everyone that is born of 
the spirit—St. John 3 vii. 


All thru the long sweet summer 

The wind sings in the leaves. 

Whence does it come and where does it go 
When the grain is in garnered sheaves? 


Does it rise like the mist on the hills at dawn 
To be lost in the far off blue? 

Or fall to the earth as the dry leaves fall 
And die when the flowers do?’ 


Sometimes, alone, in the evening 
I can hear the fire sing 

A flaming fitful music 

Of some forgotten spring. 


And I think, while I sit in the stillness 
And the rain drips from the eaves, 

Tis the echo I hear of the ancient song 
The wind sang in the leaves. 














WINE, WOMAN AND SONG 


By FRANCIS MAYER 


Tutto l’amor c’hanno e puro sensibile, e le lellezze spirituali non conoscono, ne 
amano, ne si dilettano in quelle. Dialoghi di Amore. 


HE well-known German motto, the authorship of 
which is attributed to Luther despite its frivolity, “Wer 
nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, Der bleibt ein Narr 
sein Leben lang.” (Who does not like wine, woman 

and song, remains a fool throughout his life.) Opponents of the 
great reformer still quote it ironically, while friends shrug 
their shoulders and try to excuse it by saying that was the 
custom of the period, in which everybody was more or less 
bibulous, especially the monks, who openly confessed to liking 
the juice of the grape. Among thousands perhaps not one rec- 
ognizes in it a symbolism older than history, but still kept alive 
by TRADITION through successive generations; its symbolism 
is frivolous in garb, but it is pure, even sublime, in its esoteric 
meaning. 

Luther was a born mystic. But was so connected with 
Tradition as to use its symbolism. ‘There is evidence that he 
was—at least for those who regard the Great Reformation as 
a part of the social magnum opus, which was, by “Providence,” 
planned at the right time to liberate man’s thought, and as a 
logical and necessary preliminary to the great revolution for 
the liberation of body. In their eyes, Luther, the son of the 
common people, endowed with the elementary force from be- 
low and with genius from above, was only the able executor 
of the plan, which was preconceived in the Invisible and there 
protected, as surely as its execution was aided by human asso- 
ciates. As to his associates, his coat of arms is an open con- 
fession in symbolism, and expresses the chief idea of its maker. 
It is described by Luther as “a black cross on a red heart 
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upon a white rose in heaven; blue field, framed with a gold 
ring. (MARTIN LUTHER AND His Work. A. C. McGiffert, 
N. Y., 1912.) It has a pious exoteric explanation. In the 
verse ‘Des Christen Herz am Rossen geht, Wen Mitten un- 
ter’m Kreuze steht,” yet it is a Rosicrucian pentacle. It was 
adopted as such and is to be found in the “Geheime Figuren 
der Rosenkreutzer aus dem 15ten and 17ten Jahrhundert” (A. 
E. Waite, THE REAL HISTORY OF THE ROSICRUCIANS). 

There are other indications, but the above will serve as 
an example. It is well worth the effort to penetrate the eso- 
teric meaning of the motto. Whether this motto in its present 
form was or was not formulated by Luther, it is a materialized 
and also vulgarized expression of a spiritual truth. The force 
of this living truth has not been weakened by time; it will 
lead the one who follows it straightly to Heaven or Hell, to 
Life or Death, according as he interprets it in the spiritual 
or the sensual sense. 

Even when conceived in a material sense, this motto ad- 
mits of an exoteric and semi-esoteric interpretation. The ma- 
jority sees only its exoteric or surface meaning. They take it 
as an exhortation to live as a jolly good fellow; to eat, drink 
and be merry. They prolong the “good times” as far as pos- 
sible; and when death comes—that is the finish for them, the 
last act of their drama. No time nor thought was given to 
spiritual life; therefore there cannot be life after death; no 
heaven, simply the dissolution of a personality, which has done 
nothing for the individuality. Stated in another way, there is 
no reincarnation awaiting them, as the general conception of 
future things go. 

Fortunately many of this class begin to awaken in time; 
they ask themselves if these so-called “good times” are worth 
the price exacted for them; they begin to see that “le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle,” the game is not worth the candle. This 
is usually the turning point in lives predestined to the better. 
Without argument as to the real value of the word predestina- 
tion, it seems to me that some individuals have to have certain 
experience concerning the evil fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
Not in vain, in the third book of the first Ennead, Plotinus 
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states that the soul which is most able to be elevated to the 
intelligible world has to be embodied for life on our earth in 
a musician, or a philosopher, or a lover. The French proverb 
“Quand le diable devient vieux, il se fait moine” (When the 
devil becomes old, he turns monk), has, as most proverbs, 
some truth at the bottom. Pleasure seeking often leads to 
disgust, to the realization that all these things are but vanity 
and vexation of the spirit. Such change in life may lead to 
Life, for the lost sheep and the prodigal son will be again 
welcomed in the family fold. 

So this exoteric or Epicurian conception of our motto has 
its dangers, but there is still a chance for betterment. Far more 
dangerous, and even fatal, in its consequences to body and soul 
is the other material conception of it; the conception which I 
call semi-esoteric (for it mixes up two planes of existence, the 
physical and the psychical), but which is regarded by its fol- 
lowers as the esoteric conception. It is more dangerous be- 
Cause it’s consequences may extend beyond the dissolution of 
the body. For the bon vivant who follows his material con- 
ception by living as “high” as possible, diseases of mind and 
body, and death, are the final act; but diseases and disorders of 
mind and body and death are but as the prologue to the trag- 
edy of the soul, which follows, for the philosopher who mis- 
takes this semi-esoteric for the esoteric conception, and who 
tries to put it into practice. This misconception is thinking 
the use of wine, woman and song to be means to reach 
an ecstasy, and, through this, the spiritual ecstasy, the ecstasy 
of the soul; in short, true initiation, and development of in- 
dividuality. 

Only a short time ago, in an English periodical devoted to 
initiation, there appeared an essay in which the anonymous 
writer develops such a conception; he did his best to make lust 
appear spiritual. It would seem that the essay was written 
by the editor, who is not only an “initiate” of their highest 
degree—in what is called initiation in the fraternities—but is 
also one of the few who do know. To me he seems to be a 
mystic by nature, but evidently one who has not found the way. 
There is a method in this madness; a ritual combined from 
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the mistaken or misinterpreted Ancient Mysteries, and from 
Hatha Yoga. The ritual is intended for “initiates,” because 
at the end of the essay there is this offer: “I am willing to 
indicate to initiates of the Rose-Croix degree of Masonry 
under proper charter from genuine authorities, the address of 
a person willing to consider their fitness to affiliate with a 
Chapter practising similar rites.” 

Now as I understand this matter, these modern Epicu- 
reans, followers of this special path, should not be judged as 
conscious followers of the left hand path, or even as devil 
worshippers. They do not cultivate lust for the sake of lust, 
otherwise they would not be worthy of earnest consideration. 
In a general way, I regard them as seekers for truth, who en- 
deavor to reach it by what they consider to be the most direct 
and effective way, but which is the most dangerous way—the 
way of Love. Instead of awaiting natural development, they 
try to force results. In their feverish attempts to reach their 
goal, they have turned the wrong switch, and have polarized 
themselves the wrong way. Instead of their spiritualizing love 
which only the soul can do, they work with that part of 
love which is of the senses; they use low vibrations intending 
to reach great heights. They make themselves believe that in 
so doing, they follow in the path of the ancient Greek Mys- 
teries; but they seem to overlook an important feature—the 
dose which the hierophant took, when preparing for the ser- 
vice. The liturgy of the Eucharist is also imitated by them, 
but again in the wrong way—by sensualizing what was in- 
tended to be purely spiritual. The result seems to be that the 
wine in their cup, instead of being transmuted to the Blood 
of the Christ, becomes the philter of Circe, with the corres- 
ponding results; namely, the high trinity of Desire, symbol- 
ized in the words, wine, woman and song, becomes with them, 
to use the phrase of Porphyry, “the trivium of Hell.” 

The ancients understood love better than the moderns and 
made finer distinctions. Some distinctions are given in a minor 
kabbalistical work, The Dialoghi di Amore, by Leon the He- 
brew (Rabbi Abravanel). He speaks about three kinds of 
love: the delectable( dilettabile), the useful (utile), and the 
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honest (onesto). These simple terms do not mean only what 
is their literal sense. In these terms seems to be hidden the key 
to the whole work. What is called love in technical parlance, 
is shown in three super or interposed planes. The delectable 
and the useful love he calls Cupid, or as cupidity when it hides 
the honest love, which is called Amor. He indicates the differ- 
ences between these three forms, by giving to their personifica- 
tions different descent, in accordance, as he claims, with Greek 
and Roman fiction. Now I do not know if he is correct in 
his mythology, but he is in his interpretation of it. The im- 
portant part of the subject matter in the text is adroitly veiled 
by commonplace moralizing about sensual love; a verbatim 
translation would perplex the reader, while a short extract 
gives light. 

Rabbi Abravanel claims that the parents of Cupid, repre- 
senting the delectable love, are the planets Venus and Mars. 
Venus gives abundance of humidity and Mars gives heat. So 
we see with him, love even in its lowest degree is not sensual 
love, but the result of an alchemical process. This becomes 
more apparent when he names Mercury as the father of the 
useful love and Diana or Luna its mother, using Diana to 
emphasize the chastity of the union. Between the two de- 
grees, delectable and useful, he speaks of a love without father, 
born from the planet Venus; because, according to him, the 
poets wanted to indicate that what is usually the father and 
director, of what he paradoxically calls the “voluntary pas- 
sions, does not partake in this kind of love, the intellectual 
reason. The parents of the honest or divine love are either 
Erebos and the Night, or Jupiter and Venus Urania. He gives 
Erebos as the representative of the passions of the soul, the 
inherent potency of matter, but says nothing more about Night 
than that it is the privation of the beautiful daylight. With 
him, Jupiter is, as the ancients conceived him, the God of 
gods, the All in All (Jovis sunt omnia plena), who, with the 
celestial and Mother Venus Urania, generates Amor, that is, 
love in its spiritual sense. 

Taking these subtle differences in account in the real and 
important work, we shall see that the lower degrees have only 
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a limited usefulness in the philosophical work; that in order 
to reach the goal, the help of the higher degrees is needed. 

The writer of the above mentioned essay rightly conceives 
that wine, woman and song symbolize three Greek gods: 
Dionysos, Apollo and Aphrodite. He knows also the pur- 
pose of the work, but the fundamental mistake he makes 1s, 
that he does not distinguish between love sensual and love 
spiritual. He may be misled—as are most physicians and 
psychologues, who doubt the existence of any other love than 
the sensual—and who doubt that the spiritual love has some- 
times reflex vibrations in the organism of the body, and that 
even pure mystics express their spiritual love, faute de mieux, 
in sensual terms. When this fundamental mistake is made, 
the reverent attitude and the solemn invocation of I A QO, 
deemed by the author as necessary for detachment of the mind 
from the body, are of no use. The chief act of such magic, 
no matter how ceremoniously executed, remains what it is, 
even when this ritual is called a Mass of the Holy Ghost or 
the Mystery of Incarnation, nay even when it is not only called 
but earnestly believed to be holy. 

Let us examine the symbolism of the triad, Dionysos, 
Apollo, Aphrodite. Dionysos is the liberator, the Aleph tene- 
brosum of the Kabbalistis, the dark Osiris, and in one sense 
“Night” of the Rabbi Abravanel, who probably took this name 
from Orpheus. He is the distributor of the wine which does 
not intoxicate, but exalts the soul, and thereby liberates or 
saves it. This is the same wine which in Christian symbolism 
is called the blood of the Christ. Liberator, Saviour, are two 
different names of the same mystic personality. Dionysos 
also means the latent fire; the higher spiritual, active, creative 
force working in nature; the (to us) invisible positive pole of 
the Central Sun; the (to us) visible sun; the life-giver through 
all the solar system, represented as Apollo. By the vibrations 
of the cords (the planets) of his lyre creation or generation 
goes on in the whole system of the universe. Aphrodite or 
Venus Urania is the equilibrated center of the two above men- 
tioned poles, love divine, in which there is our kingdom to 
come. In our special case it may be taken as a symbol of the 
creative force of the spiritual intellect. 
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No one of understanding can suppose that such high 
spiritual factors may be influenced, set in motion, attracted, 
united with the intellect of the operator by any ritual in which 
the chief action relies merely on one organ of the body. No 
ceremonies can convert what is essentially sensual into the (not 
psychic, but spiritual. In the writings of some esoteric phi- 
losophers and mystics there is much talk about marriage, 
which is far from the refined. Nevertheless, underneath the 
coarse symbolism pure morals and real inner refinement are to 
be found. We may safely lift the veil from these marriages 
of the alchemists, philosophers and mystics. To the alchemist, 
marriage means the union between the volatile and the fixed, 
between heaven and earth. For the other philosophers, and 
especially the mystics, the term marriage has a more spiritual 
meaning; in marriage the invisible bride is a spark from in- 
created Wisdom, and the double union is for them the cul- 
minative point in the ecstasy which initiates them. In it the 
soul by a positive act exalts itself toward divine attraction, 
and at the same time in an humbly submissive attitude (for 
example, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth!) inhales, absorbs the divine influx. What has the body 
to do with this real marriage of Cana, this beginning of “mira- 
cles,” when the Christ himself changes the water to wine? 

Long training of body and mind and a radical purifica- 
tion by the three elements are absolutely necessary prepara- 
tions before this real apogee may be reached safely. And this 
preliminary training and purification cannot be substituted by 
any ceremonial initiation or any ritual. Now what is the re- 
sult of any ritual based on functions of the body? Every phi- 
losopher knows that to reach the tree of life he must pass 
by the tree of knowledge, and also that the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge is good or evil is in exact accordance with the 
intention and direction of the will of the operator. The force 
set in motion by organic function cannot carry the operator 
further than the tree of knowledge. A second and different 
impulse cannot be gained from below; it must be received from 
above. No matter how good the intention of the operator is, 
it cannot convert into spiritual that which is essentially mate- 
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rial. The second impulse cannot be given as the result of 
bodily effort, because here the operator stands midway, where 
not opposites but similars only, attract and unite with each 
other. Practical philosophers also know how sensitive is the 
balance in midway; how a very slight over influence may 
turn or induce it this or that way. Here is the bridge of 
Alshirath, with its razor-like edge, over which the faithful 
must pass in order to reach the paradise of Mohammed. This 
parable expresses a metaphysical and also a physiological truth, 
to which our Master referred when he said: “Straight is the 
gate and narrow the way which leadeth to life, and few there 
be that find it.” Nothing but real inward valor can help the 
operator through this critical moment. This inward valor is 
the strength by which the kingdom suffers violence. 

Here another circumstance may be taken into considera- 
tion. The earnest and ambitious and somewhat advanced stu- 
dent who begins to feel himself and would like to hasten 
progress, may think: My force alone may not be sufficient to 
carry out the operation, but union with others always helps. 
Well, union sometimes helps, but not always; and in the 
present case it cannot help. Persons to be admitted to the 
practice of rites should be selected only by one who can discern 
the auras of others. Such union might help indeed the in- 
dividual. But admission is not decided by the aura of the 
candidate; it depends upon other considerations which are not 
spiritual. The aggregate forces of the persons present will 
decide the result of rites, but a minority of weaker brethren 
may weaken the majority to such an extent that, at the critical 
moment, the forces from the below being at the same time re- 
inforced from the invisible, the balance turns downward in- 
stead of upward. Of course, some result will be felt, and that 
result may easily be mistaken for the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, which, in fact, is the ascent of the Adversary, to whom, 
as it is written, it is sometimes permitted to take the garb of 
angels. | 

Cave canem! Mistakes in occult practice are always more 
or less dangerous, but in this case fundamental mistakes are 
not only dangerous, they are fatal; because the blasphemy 
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against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven. Let the ad- 
vanced student in the state of vigor and high magnetic tension 
beware of taking chances; you may turn bona fide in the 
wrong way by misinterpreting results. 

Well, then, where is the spiritual truth in the motto, and 
how does it lead not only to Hell, but also to Heaven? My 
answer is: Try from an entirely spiritual and intellectual point 
of view to understand what this famous triad means. Then 
meditate about the way by which these may be reached. In 
the foregoing are sufficient suggestions for thought. If you 
do not see light, you are as yet not ripe enough for the work; 
for the time being, leave this matter alone and do not tempt 
fate, but go quietly back to your practice and meditation. 
The time will arrive; before it does, no outward advice could 
help you. If you see light, follow it. You may dare when you 
know. But even then, do not try by rites to force entrance into 
the invisible; endeavor to grow up into it. The Titans were 
hurled back; but natural growth, though slow, is irresistible. 

Lectoribus salutem! 
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CONCERNING RELIGION. 
By O. N. SCHOU. 


yr HERE are numerous religious forms and systems of re- 
ligion, which change with their followers, but each is 
intended as a worship of the Divine and as a guide for 
the higher life, and all religions have a like source and 
common basis. 

No religion is gradually built up and developed by a race 
as the outcome of its ideals and spiritual life. A religion is 
an emanation from a Being of a higher world, and is given 
utterance through a special messenger or messengers. 

The characteristics, aspirations and general development 
of a race, determine the kind of truths that will be given it, 
when the cycle arrives for such giving. The teaching thus 
given is the essence and life spirit of that religion; but as time 
passes and the moral and religious enthusiasm declines, spir- 
itual yearning and aspiration of the people gives place to 
material desires and ambitions, the spirit is supplanted by 
and shrouded in dogma, encased in forms and surrounded by 
ceremonial. The spirit of the teaching is lost sight of and for- 
gotten, misunderstandings arise, followed by disputes among 
the clergy, and the religion splits into cliques and factions. 

No two individuals see a truth exactly the same in a re- 
ligion. Each one is spurred on or limited by the elements in 
his nature; he cannot see in a religion that which he has not 
developed or has not germinated in himself. 

The worth of a religion should not be measured by the 
number of its followers, but by what the religion has done to 
awaken devotion in its believers, by the purity of their life 
and freedom of thought; and, their acts, the outcome of these, 
determined not from fear of hell or for the sake of heaven, 
but because of their own responsibility and the rightness of 
the act. 























DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE) 


By ELIPHAS LEVI 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated by 
Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


(Continued from page 126) 


ASTROLOGY 
STELLA (A STAR) 


Os (A MONTH) 
INFLEXUS (A CURVE) 


F all the arts originating from the technic of 
magic of the ancients. Astrology is now the 
least known. Nobody any longer believes in 
the universal harmonies of nature, and in the 

necessary connection of all effects with all causes. More- 

over, real Astrology, which relates to the unique and universal 
dogma of the Kabala, was protaned among the Greeks and 

Romans during the period of their decay. The doctrine of the 

seven heavens and the three moving forces, emanated first from 
the Sephiric Ten,’ the characteristic of planets governed by 
angels, whose names have been changed into those of pagan 
divinities; the influence of spheres on each other; the fatality 








*According to the Kabala the Sephiroth, ajgnes or emanations, are ten in num- 
ber; namely, the Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence, Magnificence, Severity, Beauty, Vic- 
tory, Glory, Foundation and Empire. The Gnostics employed the same images, giv- 
ing other names. The Kabalists represented the relations of the Sephiroth to one 
another by a number of circles intersecting in a mysterious manner, also by the 
Seir Anpin or figure of a man formed of such circles; and sometimes by a tree. 
Four worlds emanated from the mystic ten; Aziluth, inhabited by the purest spirits; 
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attached to numbers; the scale of proportion between celestial 
hierarchies corresponding to human hierarchies; all of these 
were materialized and rendered superstitious by the calcula- 
tors of nativities and the makers of horoscopes, during the de- 
cadence of the Middle Ages. To bring back Astrology to its 
primitive purity would be to create in some sort an entirely 
new science. Let us attempt only to indicate their first prin- 
ciples, with their most immediate and nearest consequence. 

We said that the astral light receives and preserves all im- 
pressions of visible things. It results from this that the daily 
arrangement of the heavens is imprinted in this light which, 
being the principal agent of life, operates through a series of, 
intermediary vehicles destined by nature to the following ob- 
ject: the conception, embryonation and birth of infants. Now 
if this light is sufficiently prodigal in images to give to the fruit 
of a pregnancy the visible impressions of a fancy or a delight 
of the mother, it ought for a still stronger reason to transmit to 
the temperament, still changeable and uncertain, of the newly- 
born infant the atmospheric impressions and the diverse in- 
fluences which result at a given moment, from such or such a 
particular disposition of the stars throughout the whole plane- 
tary system. 

Nothing is without importance in nature. A pebble, more 
or less in a road, may shatter or profoundly modify the destin- 
ies of the greatest men, or even of the greatest empires. Fora 
much stronger reason the place of this or that star in the 
heavens could not be without importance to the allotments of 
the child who is born, and who enters by his very birth into 
the universal harmony of the siderial world. ‘The stars are 
chained to each other by attractions which keep them in equili- 
brium and make them move regularly in space. These net- 
works of light go from all spheres to all spheres, and there is 
not a point on any planet to which one of these indestructible 


Briah, by angels subservient to them; Jezirah, occupied by cherubs and seraphs, gods 
and sons of gods; Asiah, peopled by the Klippoth, a race of gross, material beings 
of both sexes, ambitious and evil. The human personality is constituted of ele- 
ments derived from each world. It obtains the napha or passional soul, from Asiah; 
the ruah or spirit, of Jezirah; the nasma or reason, from Briah; and the haia or 
noétic principal, from Aziluth. It is exiled into the body in order to acquire disci- 
pline in goodness; and will continue in such exile till fully purified. This doctrine 
is identical with the Zoroastrian—A. W. 
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threads is not attached. The precise place and hour of birth 
therefore should be calculated by the true adept in Astrology. 
Then, when he shall have made the exact calculation of the 
astral influences, there remains to him to reckon the chances of 
the position; that is, the facilities or obstacles that the child 
must find one day in his conditions, in his parents, in the tem- 
perament which he has received from them, and consequently 
in his natural preparations, the accomplishing of his predes- 
tined career. And morever, it is necessary to account for 
human liberty and its introductory steps, if the child ever be- 
comes truly a man, and withdraws himself through a cour- 
ageous energy of will from the fatal influences and chain of 
destinies. This may show that we do not accord too much to 
Astrology, and likewise, that what we do leave to it is incon- 
testible: the scientific and magic calculation of probabilities. 

Astrology is as ancient as Astronomy and even more so; 
and all the sages of illuminated antiquity have accorded to it 
the most entire confidence. Therefore we must not condemn 
and reject lightly what has come down to us surrounded and 
sustained by such venerable authorities. 

Long and patient observations, decisive comparisons, ex- 
periences often reiterated, must have led the ancient sages to 
their conclusions; and in an attempt to refute them it would be 
necessary to begin over the same labor, but by a reverse method. 
Paracelsus was, perhaps the last of the great influences, and he 
recognized in all bodies the mark of their ruling star. Accord- 
ing to him, the universal medicine, the absolute science of 
nature, was lost by the fault of men, and only discovered again 
by a small number of initiates. The recognizing of the sign of 
each star upon men, animals, plants—this is the true natural 
science of Solomon: that science which it is said is lost, and the 
principles of which are nevertheless preserved, like.all other 
secrets, in the symbolism of the Kabala. We understand that 
in order to read the writing of the stars, it is necessary to know 
the stars themselves—a knowledge which is obtained by Kabal- 
istic arrangement of the houses*® of the heavens, and by the 

*The sky was mapped out in twelve parts, each heing denominated a house. To 


each of these were assigned three decans or superintendents who, among other func- 
tions, presided over nativities and foreshadowed the future. 
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comprehending of the Kabalistic planisphere discovered anew 
and explained by Gaffarel. In this planisphere the constella- 
tions form Hebrew letters, and the mythological figures can be 
replaced by the symbols of the Tarot. To this planisphere 
Gaffarel even refers the origin of the writing of the patriarchs,® 
and we might have found in the chains of attraction of the 
stars the first outlines of the primitive characters. Hence the 
book of the skies served as a model for that of Enoch, and the 
Kabalistic alphabet would be the epitomé of the sky. This 
lacks neither poetry nor probability; and the study of the 
Tarot, which is evidently the primitive and hieroglyphic 
“Book of Enoch,” as the learned William Postel understood it, 
will be sufficient to convince us in this matter. 

Hence the signs impressed in the astral light by the re- 
flection and attraction of the stars are reproduced, as sages have 
discovered, upon all bodies which are formed by the concur- 
rence of this light. Men bear the signs of their star especially 
on the forehead and on the hands; animals in their entire form 
and in their particular distinctive characteristics; plants show 
it upon their leaves and in their seed; minerals in their veins 
and in the appearance of their fracture. ‘The study of these 
characters was the work of the whole life of Paracelsus, and 
the figures of his talismans are the result of his researches; but 
he did not give us the key, and the Kabalistic astral alphabet 
with its correspondence, remains yet to be made. The science 
of unconventional magic writing stopped as to publicity at the 
planisphere of Gaffarel. 

The genuine technic of divination depends entirely on the 
knowledge of these signs. Chiromancy is the art of reading in 
the signs of the hand the writing of the stars, and metopo- 
scopie seeks the same characters or other analogous, on the 
forehead of its consulters. Indeed the wrinkles formed in the 
human face by nervous contractions are determined by fate, 
and the radiation of the nervous tissue is absolutely analogous 
to those net-works formed between worlds by the chains of at- 

*The blessings given by the Hebrew patriarchs to their sons have been explained 
as astrological divinations. This, however, cannot be sustained. It would be easier 


to consider the patriarchs themselves as zodiacal signs, or decans of houses, rather 
than genuine individuals, 
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traction of the stars. Ane fatalities of life are necessarily writ- 
ten in our wrinkles and we often recognize at the first glance 
on the brow of an unknown person, one or more of the myster- 
ious letters of the Kabalistic planisphere. This letter is all a 
thought, and that thought may govern the existence of that 
man. If the letter is twisted and painfully engraved, there is a 
struggle in him between fatality and the will of the individual. 
It is easy then to conjecture the future, and if events some- 
times deceive the sagacity of the diviner, the consulter does not 
remain the less astonished and convinced of the superhuman 
knowledge of the adept. 

Man’s head is modelled after the celestial spheres, and it 
attracts and radiates; and it is this which, in the conception of 
the child, is first manifested and formed. Hence, it under- 
goes, in an absolute manner, the astral influence, and testifies 
of its diverse attractions by its diverse enlarged growths. 
Phrenology should therefore find its final solution in purified 
scientific Astrology, the problems of which we indicate to the 
patience and good faith of savants. 


According to Ptolemy the sun dries up, and the moon 
moistens. According to the Kabalists the sun represents rigid 
justice, and the moon is sympathetic and leaning toward mercy. 
It is the sun that makes storms; it is the moon which by a 
kind of mild atmospheric pressure causes the sea to swell, go 
down, and as it were to breathe. We read in the “Sohar,” 
one of the great sacred books of the Kabala, that “the magic 
serpent, son of the Sun, was about to devour the world when 
the sea—daughter of the moon, put her foot upon his head 
and subdued him.” Therefore Venus (Aphrodité), among 
the ancients, was the daughter of the sea, as Diana (Artemis, 
Hekaté) was identical with the moon. Hence the name of 
Mary‘ signifies the daughter of the sea, or the salt of the sea. 
It is to consecrate this Kabalistic dogma in the vulgar belief 
that it was said in prophetic language, “It is the woman who 
is to crush the serpent’s head.’ 





‘Maria, from mare, the sea; Hebrew, mar, salt, bitter. 


"Genesis, III, 15—Amended translation: “She shall smite thy head, and thou 
shalt smite her heel” (or genitalia). 
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Jerome Cardan, one of the boldest explorers and without 
contradiction one of the most skilful astrologers of his time, 
Jerome Cardan was—if we may believe the story of his death 
—a martyr to his faith in Astrology. He has left a calcula- 
tion, by means of which every one can foresee his good or 
bad future, for all the years of his life. He founds his theory 
upon his own experiences, and assures us that his calculation 
has never deceived him. To know, therefore, what will be 
the fortune of one year, he sums up the events of those which 
have preceded it by four, eight, twelve, nineteen and thirty. 
The number 4 is that of realization; the number 8 that of 
venus, or of natural things; the number twelve, which is that 
of the cycle of jupiter, corresponds to successes. ‘lo the num- 
ber nineteen correspond the cycles of the moon, and of mars. 
Number thirty is that of saturn or fatality. Thus, for exam- 
ple, I wish to know what will happen to me in this year, 1855. 
I shall go over in my memory everything decisive and real 
which happened to me in the order of progress and of life in 
the four years past. What I experienced of natural happiness 
or misfortune in the last eight years; the successes or misfor- 
tunes I can reckon for twelve years; the vicissitudes and mis- 
fortunes or maladies which have come to me in nineteen 
years; and what I have experienced of sadness, of fatality, 
for thirty years. Then by keeping account of facts irrevocably 
accomplished, and of the progress of the age, I count upon 
analogous chances to those that I already owe to the influences 
of the same planets, and I say: in 1851 I had business moder- 
ately but sufficiently lucrative, with some embarrassments. In 
1874 I was violentely separated from my family, and there 
resulted from this separation great sufferings for me and mine. 
In 1843 I travelled as a missionary, speaking to the people 
and persecuted by evil-minded persons. In two words, I have 
been honored and proscribed. In short, in 1825 my family- 
life ended, and I was definitely engaged in a fated path which 
conducted me to knowledge and misfortune. Hence, I can 
believe that this year I shall encounter toil, poverty, annoy- 
ance, heart-exile, change of place, publicity, and contradic- 
tions; a decisive event for the remainder of my existence, and 
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I already find at the present time all kinds of reasons to be- 
lieve in this future. I conclude from it that, as regards my- 
self and the present year, experience perfectly confirms the 
exactness of the astrological calculation of Cardan. 

This calculation refers besides to that of the climacteric 
or climasteric years of the ancient Astrologers. Climactertc 
means arranged in scales or calculated on the degrees of a 
scale. John Trithemius,® in his book ON SECONDARY CAUSES, 
has computed very curiously the return of happy or fatal 
years, for all the empires of the world. We shall give an exact 
analysis of it, clearer than the book itself, in the twenty-first 
Chapter of our Ritual, with the continuation of the work of 
Trithemius up to our days, and the application of his magic 
scale to contemporaneous events in order to deduce from them 
the most striking probabilities of the approaching future of 
France, Europe and the world. 

According to all the great masters in Astrology, comets 
are the stars of exceptional heroes and only visit the earth to 
announce great changes. The planets preside over collections 
of beings and modify the destinies of aggregations of men. 
The stars farther off and more feeble in their action, attract 
individuals and decide their attractions. At times a group 
of stars influence entirely the destinies of a single man, and 
often a great number of souls are attracted by the distant rays 
of the same sun. When we die, our interior light vanishes 
according to the attraction of our star, and thus we live again 
in other universes where the soul makes itself a new covering, 
analogous to the progress or decrease of its beauty; for our 
souls, separated from our bodies, resemble shooting stars. 
These are globttes of animated light which always seek their 
center in order to‘Snd again their equilibrium and proper 
motion; but they shoul& first of all, extricate themselves from 
the clasp of the serpent; that is to say, from the unpurified 

*Johann Trittheim, Abbot of Spanheim, omthe Upper Rhine, was born in 1462. 
He was a man of great learning, and so had the reprxation of holding communication 
with spirits and the dead. He wrote a book entitle Steganographya or Secret 
Writing. (See Ritual, Chap. III), which contained the arf-ss_technic of communi- 
cating thoughts to an absent person by means of secret characters. It was re- 


ported that he produced the simulacrum of the deceased Mary of Burgundy, in her 
exact physical likeness to her husband, the Emperor Maximilian I—A. W. 
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astral light which surrounds them and holds them captive, as 
long as the energy of their will does not lift them above it. 
The immersion of the living star in the dead light is a frightful 
punishment, comparable to that of Mezentius.". The soul 
both freezes and burns there at the same time, and has no other 
means of disengaging itself than to reenter into the current of 
exterior forms, and to take a fleshly envelope; then to struggle 
with energy against instincts in order to strengthen moral free- 
dom, which will permit it, at the moment of death, to break 
the chains of earth and to fly away triumphant toward the con- 
soling star whose light has smiled upon it. 

According to these data we understand what the fire of 
hell is; identical with the Devil or the Old serpent; in what 
consists the salvation and reprobation of men all called and 
successively elected but in small number, after having incurred 
the risk through their own fault of falling into the eternal fire. 

Such is the great and sublime revelation of the Magi; a 
Revelation which is the mother of all symbolisms, of all dog- 
mas, and of all worships. We can already see how Dupuis 
was deceived when he believed all religions to have issued 
solely from Astronomy. On the contrary, Astronomy is born 
of Astrology, and primitive Astrology is one of the branches 
of the holy Kabala, the science of sciences and the religion of 
religions. 

Therefore we see in the seventeenth Chapter of the Tarot 
an admirable allegory: a nude woman unveiled, who repre- 
sents at once Truth, Nature, and Wisdom, holds two urns 
toward the earth and pours into them fire and water. Above 
her head shines the starry seven around a star of eight rays— 
that of venus, symbol of peace and love; around the woman, 
plants of earth grow green, and on one of these plants the 
butterfly of Psyché sits, the emblem of the soul, which in some 
copies of the sacred book is replaced by a bird, a symbol which 
is more Egyptian and probably more ancient. This figure, 
which in the modern Tarot bears the title of the Brilliant star, 





‘Binding a living person to a corpse. See Virgil; Zaeis, XIII. The Apostle 


Paul is supposed to make a similar reference: “Who will deliver me from this body 
of death ?” 
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is similar to a great many Hermetic symbols, and is not with- 
out analogy to the Flaming star of the initiates of Free Mason- 
ry; expressing the greater part of the mysteries of the secret 
doctrine of the Rosicrucians. 





PHILTERS AND DRAWING LOTS 
JUSTITIA (JUSTICE) 
MYSTERIUM (MYSTERY) 

CANES (D0oGs) 


E now attack the most criminal abuse that can be made 
of magic science. It is magic, or rather poisonous en- 
chantment. Let it be understood that we do not write 

to teach, but to forewarn. 

If human justice while exercising severity against adepts 
had never reached any but necromancers and sorcerers dealing 
in poisons, it is certain, as we have already remarked, that its 
rigors would have been just and that its severe intimidations 
could never be excessive against such scoundrels. However, 
we need not believe that the power of life and death, which 
secretly appertains to the magic, has always been exercised 
to gratify some mean vengeance or still meaner cupidity. In 
the Middle Ages as in the ancient world, magic associations 
have often crushed or caused the revealers or profaners of 
mysteries to perish slowly; and when the magic sword was to 
abstain from striking—when bloodshed was to be feared— 
Aqua Poffana,' perfumed bouquets, shirts of Nessus and other 
instruments of death still more strange and unknown, served 
to execute sooner or later the terrible sentence of the Free 
Judges.’ 


*A solution of arsenic with other ingredients made by a woman of Palermo, 
named Tofand, and used for secret poisoning. 


*A secret tribunal in England, France and Germany, from which the Grand 
Jury originated. 
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We have said that there exists in magic a great and inef- 
fable arcanum that is never communicated among adepts, and 
that it is especially necessary to hinder the profane from divin- 
ing it. Formerly whoever revealed it or allowed others by 
imprudent revelations to find the key of this supreme arcanum, 
was immediately condemned to death, and often forced to be 
himself the executioner of the sentence. 

The celebrated prophetic dinner of Cazotte,* written by 
La Harpe, has not yet been understood; and La Harpe in 
telling it yielded to the desire—natural enough—of startling 
his readers by amplifying the details. All the men present at 
that dinner, with the exception of La Harpe, were initiates 
and revealers, or at least profaners of mysteries. Cazotte, 
higher than all of them in the scale of initiation, pronounced 
their sentence of death in the name of Illuminism. This sen- 
tence was executed in various ways, but rigorously, as other 
similar sentences had been executed several years and several 
centuries before, against the Abbi de Villais, Urbain Grandier 
and many others; the revolutionary philosophers perished, as 
also perished Cagliostro abandoned in the prisons of the In- 
quisition, the mystic band of Catherine Theo, the imprudent 
Schroepfer, forced to kill himself in the midst of his magic 
triumphs and of universal infatuation; the deserter Kotzebue, 
stabbed by Karl Sand, and so many others whose corpses have 
been found, without any one knowing the cause of their sud- 
den and bloody death. 

We remember the strange remarks which the President 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, his associate and fellow-initi- 
ate, addressed to Cazotte when condemning him to death. The 
terrible knot of the drama of 1793 is still concealed in the most 
obscure sanctuary of the secret societies. To adepts in good 
faith, who desired to emancipate the nations, other adepts of 
an opposite sect who had been connected with more ancient 
traditions, made a terrible opposition by means analogous to 
those of their adversaries. They rendered the practices of the 
Grand Arcanum impossible while they unmasked the theory. 
The multitude comprehended nothing, but distrusted every- 


‘Quoted in Stilling’s “Theory of Pneumatology.” 
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one, and fell through discouragement as much lower as they 
had desired to raise it. —The Grand Arcanum remained more 
unknown than ever; the adepts, neutralized, some by others, 
could exercise neither the power to control the rest, nor deliver 
themselves. They therefore mutually condemned each other 
as traitors, and all devoted themselves to exile, suicide, the 
dagger and the scaffold. 

Perhaps I shall be asked whether dangers so terrible in 
our day still threaten either those who intrude into the occult 
sanctuary, or the revealers of the Arcanum. Why should I 
reply to the incredulity of the curious? If I expose myself to 
a violent death in order to instruct them, they certainly will 
not save me. If they are afraid on their own account, let them 
abstain from all imprudent researches. That is all I can tell 
them. Let us return to the poisoning magic. 

Alexander Dumas in his romance of Monte Cristo has 
revealed some of the practices of this deadly knowledge. We 
will not repeat after him the sad theories of crime, how plants 
are poisoned, how animals fed on these plants obtain unsound 
flesh, and in their turn can, when they serve as food for men, 
cause their death without leaving a trace of poison. We shall 
not tell how, through venemous unctions, the walls of houses 
are poisoned, and also respirable air through fumigations that 
make it necessary for the operator to wear the glass mask of 
Saint Croix. We will leave to the antiquarian Canide his 
abominable mysteries, and we will only seek up to what point 
the infernal rites of Sagane have perfected the art of Locuste. 
Suffice it to say that these malefactors of the worst kind dis- 
tilled together the virus of contagious diseases, the venom of 
reptiles and the unwholesome juices of plants. That they bor- 
rowed from the fungus its poisonous and narcotic sap; from 
the datura stramonium its asphyxiating principles; from the 
peach-tree and bitter-almond that poison,* a single drop of 
which on the tongue, or in the ear, overthrows like a stroke of 
lightning, and kills the most vigorous and strongest living be- 
ing. They caused to be cooked with the white juice of the 
spurge, the milk in which they had drowned vipers and asps. 


*Prussic or hydrocyanic acid. 
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They carefully gathered and brought back from their travels, 
or caused to be brought at great expense, the sap of the manchi- 
neel or of the deadly fruits of Java, the juice of the manisc 
and other poisons. They pulverized silex and mingled with 
the impure ashes the dried slaver of reptiles. They com- 
pounded hideous philters with the virus of excited mares, or 
of the secretions of dogs in heat.” Human blood was mixed 
with infamous drugs, and they produced an oil from it which 
killed by the stench alone. This recalls the tarte Bourbonaise 
of Panurge. They even wrote recipes for poisoning, disguis- 
ing them under the technical terms of alchemy. In more than 
one Hermetic book, so called, the secret of the powder of pro- 
jection is nothing but that of the powder of succession. In the 
“Great Grunome’” we still find one of these recipes less dis- 
guised than the others but merely entitled “Method of making 
gold.” Itis a horrible decoction of verdigris, vitriol, arsenic 
and sawdust which—to be good—must immediately consume 
a sprig dipped in it, and rapidly dissolve a nail. Jean Baptiste 
Porta, in his “Natural Magic,” gives the recipe of the Borgia 
poison; but as we may well imagine, he makes sport of the 
public and does not divulge the truth, too dangerous in such a 
case. Hence we can give Porta’s recipe here merely to gratify 
the curiosity of our readers. 

The toad of itself is not venomous, but it is a sponge to take 
up poisons. Itis the mushroom of the animal kingdom. “Take 
then a large toad,” said Porta, “and shut him up in a jar with 
vipers and asps. Give them for their only nourishment poison- 
ous mushrooms, digitalis and cicuta. Then irritate them by 
beating, burning and tormenting them in every way, until they 
die of rage and hunger. Next sprinkle them with pulverized 
glass and with spurge; then put them in a well-stoppered re- 
tort and slowly absorb by fire all their moisture; leave them to 
cool and separate when cold the ashes of the bodies from the 
incombustible dust which will remain at the bottom of the re- 
tort. You will then have two poisons: one liquid, the other in 


*“Hydrophobia is sometimes occasioned from the bite and slaver of an angry dog 
during this period. Virgil also represents the hippomanes of the mare as maddening 
virus. 


*Conjuring Book. 
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powder. The liquid will be as efficacious as the terrible Aqua 
Poffana—that in powder will cause any one who may have 
taken a pinch of it in his drink, to dry up or to become old in 
a few days; then to die in the midst of horrible sufferings or in 
a universal atony. We must agree that this recipe looks like 
the ugliest and blackest magic, and that it recalls ad-nauseum 
the abominable cuisine of Canidia’ and of Medeia.® 

The sorcerers of the Middle Ages pretended to receive 
similar powders at the “Witches’ Sabbath,” and were enabled 
by ignorance and hatred to sell them at great prices. They 
spread fear in the rural districts through the tradition of such 
mysteries, and succeeded in casting spells. ‘The imagination 
once affected, the nervous system once attacked, the victim 
rapidly perished and the very terror of his parents and friends 
finished his ruin. The sorcerer or sorceress was nearly always 
a species of human toad all swollen with old hatreds. The 
sorcerers were poor, rejected by all and consequently full of 
malice. The fear which they inspired was their delight and 
vengeance. Poisoned themselves by a society of which they 
had only known the rebuffs and vices, they poisoned, in their 
turn, those who were weak enough to dread them, and they 
revenged themselves on youth and beauty for their own exe- 
crated old age and unpardonable ugliness. 

The mere operation of these abominable works and the 
accomplishment of these hideous mysteries constituted and con- 
firmed what was then called the compact with the Evil Spirit. 
It is certain that the operator belonged, soul and body, to evil, 
and that he justly deserved the universal and irrevocable repro- 
bation expressed by the allegory of hell. That human souls 
may have descended to this degree of wickedness and insanity, 
should undoubtedly astonish and afflict us; but is not depth 
necessary as a base for the height of the most sublime virtues, 
and does not the abyss of hell demonstrate by antithesis the ele- 
vation and infinite grandeur of heaven?’ 

In the North, where instincts are more restrained and 
more active, in Italy where passions are more expansive and 


"Horace: Epodes, V. 
*Apollonius Rhodius: Argonautse. 
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ardent, they still dread spells and the evil eye. In Naples no 
one braves with impurity the jettatura, and they recognize even 
by external signs being unfortunately endowed with this power. 
To guard against it, experts say that it is necessary to carry 
horns, and individuals, who take every expression literally, 
hasten to decorate themselves with little horns, without even 
thinking of the meaning of this allegory. Horns, attributes 
of Amen, Bacchus and Moses, are symbols of moral force and 
of enthusiasm, and the magicians pretend that in order to brave 
the jettatura, it is necessary to overpower the fatal current of 
instinct by great boldness, great enthusiasm, or by a great 
thought. Thus nearly all popular superstitions are profane in- 
terpretations of some great axiom, or of some marvellous arca- 
num of occult wisdom. Has not Pythagoras, in writing his ad- 
mirable symbols, bequeathed to the sages a perfect philosophy, 
and to the vulgar a new series of vain observances and ridicu- 
lous practices? ‘Thus, when he said: “Do not pick up what 
falls from the table,” “Do not cut the trees on the highway,” 
“Do not kill the serpent which has fallen in your inclosure,”— 
does he not give under transparent allegories charitable pre- 
cepts either social or privateer And when he said: “Do not 
look in a mirror by the light of a torch,” was it not an ingenious 
way of teaching the true knowledge of ourselves, which could 
not exist with factitious light, and the prejudices of systems? 
It is the same with all the other precepts of Pythagoras, which, 
as we know, have been followed literally by a rabble of weak 
disciples to such an extent that among the superstitious observ- 
ances of our provinces there are a large number who evidently 
go back to the primitive misunderstandings of the symbols of 
Pythagoras. 

Superstition comes from a Latin word that signifies to 
survive.” It is the symbol which survives the thought; it is 
then the corpse of a religious custom. Hence superstition is 
to initiation what the idea of the Devil is to that of God. 
In this sense the worship of images is defended; and the holiest 
dogma, in its first conception, can become superstitious and im- 

"Latin, supersto, to stand above, to survive; whence superstes, one remaining 


alive, and superstitio, overstanding; the awe and worship of superior beings; the 
faith in immortality as standing above the earth-life—A. W. 
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pious when its inspiration and spirit are lost. Then religion, 
always one, like Supreme Reason, changes her robes and aban- 
dons the old rites to the cupidity and rascalities of fallen 
priests, now metamorphised through their wickedness and 
ignorance into charlatans and jugglers. 

| We may compare to superstition the emblems and magic 
characters the sense of which is no longer understood, and 
which are engraved at random on amulets and talismans. The 
magic images of the ancients were pentacles; that is to say 
Kabalistic combinations. The wheel of Pythagoras is a pan- 
tacle analogous to that of Ezekiel’s wheels, and these figures 
are the same secrets and the same philosophy. It is the key of 
all pentacles, and we have already spoken of it. The four 
animals—or rather the sphinx with four heads—of the same 
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prophet are identical with an admirable Hindu symbol whose 
figure we give here, and which pertains to the technic of the 
Great Arcanum. St. John in his Apocalypse has copied and 
amplified Ezekiel; and all the monstrous figures of this ad- 
mirable book are so many magic pentacles of which the Kaba- 
lists easily find the key. But Christians having rejected knowl- 
edge in their desire of magnifying Faith, desired at a later 
period to conceal the origins of their dogmas, and so con- 
demned to the flames all books of Kabala and Magic. To an- 
nihilate originals is to give a kind of originality to copies, and 
Saint Paul undoubtedly knew it well when with the most 
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praiseworthy intentions, no doubt, he accomplished his scien- 
tific auto-de-fe at Ephesus.*® ‘Thus six centuries later the be- 
lieving Omar sought to sacrifice to the genuineness of the 
Koran the entire Alexandrian Library. And who knows 
whether in time to come some future apostle will not burn our 
literary museums and confine the art of printing to the profit 
of some religious infatuation and of some newly accredited 
legend? 

The study of talismans and pantacles is one of the most 
curious branches of magic, and connects itself with historic 
numismatics. 

There exist Indian, Egyptian, and Greek talismans, Ka- 
balistic medals coming from the ancient and modern Hebrews, 
Gnostic Abraxases, Byzantine amulets, occult coins, in use 
among the members of secret societies sometimes called Sab- 
bath-tokens; next medals of the Templars and jewels of the 
Free Masons. Coglenius in his “Treatise on the Wonders of 
Nature,” described the talismans of Solomon and those of the 
Rabbi Chaél. The representation of a greater number of 
others more ancient have been engraved in the magic calendars 


of Tycho-Brahe and of Dachentan, and should be reproduced 
in full or in part in the initiative annals of M. Ragon, a vast 
and a learned work, to which we refer our readers. 


*Acts of the Apostles,” XIX, 19. Many who had performed magic rites 
brought together their books and burned them publicly; and they counted up their 
price and found it to be 50,000 drachm of silver ($7,750).—A. W. 


(To be continued) 
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